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The first convention of the Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone Association was held at the Sherman House, Chicago, 
on April 9, 10 and I1 and was the largest and most en- 
thusiastic gathering of telephone men ever assembled. It 
marked an epoch in the telephone business and showed con- 
clusively the strength of the movement against the once 
powerful Bell Telephone 
Company. The commit- 
tee having the work in 
charge worked hard and 
earnestly and the conven- 
tion was the culmination of 
an effort which is destined 
to be far reaching in its ef- 
fect. The attendance broke 
all records, there being 
nearly six hundred repre- 
sentative telephone men 
present, and their delibera- 
tions were given the widest 
publicity. Every news- 
paper of prominence in the 
United States gave a report 
of the meeting. In this is- 
sue of TELEPHONY will be 
found a complete account 
of a convention which will 
go down into history as the 
most remarkable ever held 
in this or any other coun- 
try. 

THE FIRST DAY'S SESSION. 

Independent telephone 
men from the states of IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and lowa _ opened 
their convention at the 
Sherman House on April 9. 
The morning was devoted 
to the issuance of creden- 
tials, badges, etc. The first 
session of the convention 
was called to order at 2:30 
p.m. Dr. Lumpkin, president pro tem, made the address 
of welcome and outlined the work of the new association. 
After the meeting adjourned the delegates visited the dif- 
ferent telephone factories and supply houses, as well as 
the exhibits in the Sherman House. We print below the 
address in full: 

“Gentlemen of the Interstate Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation : 

“T greet you and bid you welcome to this, our first large 
meeting. As an owner and operator in the Independent 
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field, and as president of the [Illinois Telephone Association, 
it has been my pleasure to come in contact with a great many 
men engaged in the same pursuit of life, and I have found 
that there is a general feeling among all those with whom I 
have conversed that great good may come to us all through 
repetitions of social gatherings as enjoyable as this. 

“The Independent tel- 
ephone business has grown 
so rapidly since the Bell 
patents expired that we are 
unable to keep pace with 
its progress, and many who 
did not join this great army 
until late in their onward 
march ,being very anxious 
to cover as much territory 
as possible, seem to forget 
the rights of others and are 
paralleling our lines in 
many places through the 
country, and even the sec- 
ond Independent exchange 
has been built in the same 
city. These things should 
best be overcome by these 
social gatherings, besides 
the great benefit to be de- 
rived by discussions on the 
floor, of various subjects in 
which we are all deeply in- 
terested. So, at the earn- 
est request of the owners 
and operators of many ex- 
changes in this and adjoin- 
ing states, I was asked to 
take an active part in the 
formation of this associa- 
tion and in order that this 
meeting might be a grand 
success I came to Chicago 
several weeks ago, and, in 
company with the rest of 
the committee, called upon 
and asked the manufactur- 
ers and supply men if they would not contribute to a fund to 
entertain at a banquet the exchange men who came to this 
meeting, and they assured me that it would be a pleasure for 
them to do so, and their generosity is only excelled by their | 
liberal donations, and to-night we will meet around the fes- 
tive board and drink to the health of our hosts and the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Independent telephone movement.” 

“When the Bell patents had expired and the Independ- 
ent people were permitted to enter the field, the moneyed 
interest of this country had no faith in our success and would 








always turn a deaf ear to our appeals for money to carry 
forward our great and growing industry, but now, what a 
change! Scarcely a day passes but that some inquiry is 
received as to the value of some Independent property and 
our securities are now asked for by the best financiers of 
the country. 

“What is the object of this meeting here in Chicago 
to-day is a question I have often been asked. It is simply 
a meeting in the mutual interest of the states here repre- 
sented, and to bring them into a closer alliance one with the 
other, to the end that these meetings may be the cause of 
forming some plan whereby long-distance toll lines may soon 
be built from Chicago to the several states represented here 
to-day, for it is a fact that these public gatherings attract 
the attention of the public, and, like the press of our country, 
have much with the forming of public sentiment, and in 
this way it is possible to reach the ear of the mayor and 
city council of this city and obtain a franchise, after which 
the money would soon be raised to build an exchange in this 
city.” 

“The Interstate Independent Telephone Association 
was temporarily organized at a meeting held in Chicago in 
January, 1902, and a temporary presiding officer and secre- 
tary elected. This meeting was the result of a strongly ex- 
pressed desire on the part of the Independent telephone men 
from Illinois and adjoining states to get in closer touch 
with the work being done by the different exchange com- 
panies operating throughout the territory. 

“(1) An interstate association, whose membership 
shall be limited to Illinois and adjoining states, meeting 
semi-annually in Chicago, and working in harmony, must 
necessarily result in great good to the Independent tele- 
phone cause. 

“(2) In this first prominent gathering very little work 
can be accomplished other than of a preliminary character. 
The election of permanent officers, the appointment of com- 
mittees on by-laws and constitution, exchange management, 
line construction, membership, the election of an advisory 
board, the appointment of delegates to the national conven- 
tion, together with an outline of the work to be undertaken 
by the various committees, pursuant to the next regular 
meeting in Chicago in October next, will constitute the regu- 
lar business of the association, and will cover all which can 
be reasonably accomplished. 

“The committee on arrangements, acting in pursuance 
with instructions, and the unanimous vote of the representa- 
tives present at the January meeting, has arranged a pro- 
gram both instructive and interesting. Papers and addresses 
will be distributed throughout the convention, with a view to 
diversifying the regular business routine, and at the same 
time the work of organization will not be interfered with. 
And the fact that visitors and delegates are brought into 
close touch with each other should insure a harmonious 
gathering, and much good should result from this meeting. 

“It is earnestly requested that personal differences of 
opinion will not be discussed at this meeting, and that too 
much time will not be wasted in lengthy talks and the ex- 
ploiting of hobbies. Time does not permit of this, and the 
more earnest work of the convention will be interfered with 
if the regular program is not practically carried out. Dur- 
ing the convention the matter of toll line rates and line con- 
struction may to some extent be taken up. Methods of ex- 
change operation, as handled in different parts of the terri- 
tory, will also be discussed to some extent, and will be of 
interest. 

“The work of the association for the next few months 
will rest largely with the committees appointed, and who 
should be thoroughly instructed as to,the work in hand 
pending the next semi-annual meeting. 

“It is earnestly hoped that members of the association 
and visitors will return to their homes after this convention 
thoroughly impressed with the greatness of the undertaking 
and the benefits which can be derived from a properly organ- 
ized association. 
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“Tt is not the intention of this association to take up the 
question of legal battles, nor to work outside of the territory 
selected. It has been recognized by prominent telephone 
men for some time that the central states have been working 
along diffrent lines, and that by co-operation the work of 
Independent telephony can be so materially strengthened 
that Chicago, as a common center, may eventually come into 
the field with an Independent telephone system, the bene- 
fits of which no Independent telephone operator can fail to 
appreciate. 

“Anticipating the impossibility of securing the best ma- 
terial in the matter of the election of officers, if hurriedly 
taken up in open convention, at which many would be in 
attendance, who necessarily, for many causes, could not 
interest themselves directly in its more complete organiza- 
tion, delegate badges will be issued at the committee room 
during the afternoon and evening of the 9th, and the morn- 
ing of the 1oth of April. These badges constitute a voting 
membership. And as a small sum will be necessary in the 
treasury to defray incidental expenses of the committee dur- 
ing their work of the next six months, the membership fee, 
entitling the holder to a voting membership in the associa- 
tion for the next six months has been placed at $2.00. 

From invitations accepted, it can be stated that the at- 
tendance will exceed 400 representative telephone and elec- 
trical men, interested in upward of 2,000 Independent tele- 
phone exchanges throughout the several states. As the seat- 
ing capacity of the banquet hall is practically limited to 400 
guests, it is requested that applicants be prompt in the 
presentation of credentials entitling them to a seat at the 
table. Invitations now accepted indicate that the attendance 
ig going to exceed the number which can be comfortably ac- 
commodated, and it is therefore absolutely imperative that 
the committee exercise discrimination in issuing banquet 
tickets to representatives of firms who have so generously 
contributed toward defraying the expense of the entertain- 
ment, and to representatives from visiting electrical and 
supply houses from afar. 

“If the capacity of the banquet hall is not taxed to its 
limit, additional banquet tickets will be issued ‘to contribu- 
tors, telephone manufacturers and supply men, their guests 
and employes, at $5.00 each. 

“The committee selected to entertain visitors, map out a 
program, complete arrangements, secure concessions from 
the railway traffic bureau and reduced rates at the hotel, is 
composed of men representing telephone manufacturers, 
electrical supply dealers, telephone exchange interests, and 
the electrical press. The committee has acted as a unit, hav- 
ing in mind the common good of all. From the one fact 
that the members of the committee are busy men, some part 
of the work has been necessarily hurried, and if a few errors 
in judgment appear it is sincerely hoped that the conven- 
tion will be charitable in its verdict. 

“It has been the committee’s desire from the first to 
make this gathering not only one of interest, but one from 
which great good may come later on, and it is their further 
hope that all friction will be eliminated during the conven- 
tion, to the common good of the interests represented.” 

Following Dr. Lumpkin’s address, delegates and visitors 
called upon the various factories and inspected the exhibits 
at the Sherman Houve. The afternoon witnessed many new 
arrivals and the hotel corridors were crowded until late 
into the night with telephone men. The main rotunda was 
the scene of reunions of many friends, and the general good 
cheer of all present was strikingly evident. 

Exhibitors at the hotel kept their parlors open until late 
on the opening night of the convention, and even at midnight 
many interested visitors were present. 

The ladies’ committee had its hands full in attending 
to the comfort of the two score lady Independents present. 

The best of feeling prevailed on every hand, and the 
hotel resounded with good natured laughter from its guests. 
Everybody appeared to be enjoying the best kind of a time. 
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BANQUET. 


The invited guests to the banquet, together with their 
hosts, the manufacturers and electrical supply dealers, as- 
sembled in the banquet hall of the Sherman House at 8 
o’clock sharp. The general good feeling which had been 
growing all the afternoon culminated after two hours of 
feasting in a very general jollification. It had been the 
committee’s intention to precede the toasts with the 
cigars, but this was found impracticable until after the 
toastmaster, assisted by members of the committee and 
others, was able to restore order. 

At 10:15 o'clock the regular order of toasts was taken 
up, and while a number of the best speakers secured had 
left the banquet hall, with the three hundred guests and 
their entertainers remaining, the program could have been 
lengthened far beyond midnight; and as far as it was pos- 
sible to proceed, the responses were instructive and enter- 
taining. 

Toastmaster Nate, after reading letters of regret from 
United States Senator William E. Mason, Mayor Carter 
H. Harrison and Governor Richard Yates, proceeded to 
outline the work of the committee who had labored so hard 
to bring about the large representative telephone gathering 
from the central western states. 

Mr. Nate said: 

Gentlemen, with us to-night we have some people who 


can give us a lot of information, some good knowledge 
and entertainment. Before proceeding, I want to say we 
had planned on the evening of the roth an electrical lec- 


ture with illustrated views, tendered you by Professor 
Kempster Miller of the Kellogg company. It is a lecture 
that was interesting when delivered in the East on a former 
occasion, but the professor felt it would not entertain us, 
and the committee were obliged to give up the entertainment 
for the evening. In order to take care of you while you 
are here, we have provided a vaudeville show, which will 
be given in this room to-morrow night. The artists are 
of known ability and I think you will be entertained. " 

There are on the registry book in the committee rooms 
at this moment 260 names, representing $30,000,000 of 
capital invested in the Independent telephone interests of 
the seven states. Something that has never happened be- 
fore in the gathering together of Independent telephone 
people during any time since the movement begun. (Ap- 
plause.) We have with us now the best men in seven 
states—men whose interests and life work, so to speak, have 
been brought to bear in every sense upon the work to be 
accomplished, and they have made a success of it. They 
are here, not to have a banquet, not to listen to the show 
to-morrow night, but to meet to-morrow afternoon the rep- 
resentative men from the different states to make the cause 
strong and prosperous. We know what we have got to 
do in the fight that lies before us. We have been victorious 
in the past. Now, we want Chicago, and seven states will 
give it to us if we persevere. We have got to do it, and 
this association will see to it that every possible pressure 
is brought to bear. (Applause. ) 

The time is too limited to cover the ground as thor- 
oughly as I would like, and I am going to shorten what 
I really wanted to say and bring it down to a very few 
words. In January of this year it was called to the manu- 
facturers’ attention that the different telephone men through- 
out the states believed that an interstate association would 
be a good thing. They wanted it. The National was too 
far away; they could not get there. It was looking after 
the legal battles. That was not what we wanted here; we 
had little troubles of our own—toll line questions, difficulties 
encountered and benefits to be insured through the action 
of a more central organization. All these things appealed 
to the people of these states, and it was talked over. Our 
traveling men from the manufacturing concerns came into 
Chicago with this feeling, and expressed it. In consequence 
the feeling grew so strong that we felt called upon to do 
something to bring it to the proper point. 
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A short time ago we remarked to those who put us 
on this committee that we would make this a great success, 
and we are trying to do it. Five men, representing the dif- 
ferent interests in telephony have devoted an immense 
amount of time to this enterprise. All the work devolved 
upon us, the making of rates for accommodation in the 
hotel, the making up of a program and bringing you to- 
gether. And if it had not been for Mr. McMeal’s TELEPH- 
oNyY subscribers’ list we could not have sent out the 5,000 
invitations that we did. They have gone out, and to-dav we 
have here the finest and strongest representation of Inde- 
pendent telephone men that has ever gathered togethe: in 
these United States. (Applause. ) 

And it is going to live, gentlemen. You'll see the 
result. It has not been killed. Right here is the test to- 
night, and we have conquered. The intelligence, the money, 
the efforts that we have put forth in this field stand to- 
night, and stay to meet here in this gathering, and we are 
going to make a success of it, gentlemen. We have too 
much money, too much talent invested to fail. It has got 
to win. It is bound to win. (Continued applause.) 

I have on the program this evening representatives from 
among the gentlemen who have so kindly tendered you this 
banquet. 1 must say that we have done everything that 
we could; we have collected the funds and the contributors 
have been generous. I want to apologize to the manufac- 
turers who are not represented on the back of the menu, 
because we simply did not have time to reach them. They 
were with us heart and soul, and so far as the committee 
could take care of them after the banquet tickets were is- 
sued they were invited to be with us. We are paying for 
a large banquet, and it is your money, and I know that the 
Independent people who derive the benefit in the way of a 
little social recreation will appreciate it. (Applause.) We 
have done all we could. There is no personality, there is 
no selfishness in this proposition. It does not make any 
difference who any member of this committee represents in 
his interests, we sit here, shoulder to shoulder, to make 
this the strongest and the biggest gathering in the progress 
of Independent telephone work throughout seven states. 
And, gentlemen, it is a pleasure for me to stand here and 
say that to-night. (Cheers. ) 

I want to touch upon one more subject before I sur- 


-render the’ floor to others who are more capable of enter- 


taining you, and that is this: The gentlemen who have 
come anywhere from 50 to 400 miles to join this assucia- 
tion are looking for an association of some quality and 
some pronounced character. To-morrow afternoon these 
gentlemen will assemble and will elect officers. They will 
elect strong representative men of the Independent tele- 
phone movement. It is up to the committee to say that the 
men who vote for the officers elected make it: possible that 
only representative and interested telephone people are 
selected. 

Further, in order that the association may have some 
funds with which to carry on its correspondence and the 
work of its committees, and that we may know who are 
vitally interested, badges will be issued from the committee 
room to-morrow morning after 9 o’clock to every telephone 
exchange in the seven states who want to vote and to 
every manufacturer who wants to vote—one vote to each 
manufacturing concern and one vote to each telephone ex- 
change. If a company controls five exchanges it can pur- 
chase five voting tickets, because it represents a large invest- 
ment. If you can get a better proposition for equality of 
all the interests as presented to us, I will be very glad indeed 
to have someone come to me to-morrow and show it. It 
not only puts us all on an equal footing so far as our vot- 
ing privileges are concerned, but it brings into the field the 
men who have fearlessly paid out their money and who are 
entitled to a hearing on the floors of this convention to- 
morrow afternoon. These badges will be issued and the 
money will be paid to the secretary, Mr. Burke, of your 
first organization, or your temporary organization of the 
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Interstate Independent Telephone Association. After the 
meeting is called you may not retain Mr. Burke as secre- 
tary, you may not retain Mr. Lumpkin as president; that 
makes no difference. We had our meeting, we started 
the ball rolling, and she is still going and she is gathering 
snow, boys, every foot she turns. 

Now, gentlemen, I think I have made all the announce- 
ments, and have covered the work of this convention briefly. 
We want to see the work to-morrow, and we want to see 
the results of our efforts. I don’t care if there are only 
fifty men who wear the white badge to-morrow, I shall 
know that those fifty are the earnest workers who represent 
the capital invested in this business. We want to see them 
in the front row in this hall to-morrow afternoon. We 
want their little vote, and they will be there without a 
question. Now, we have had some little excitement here, 
but the most of us have sobered up. I am going to ask that 
Mr. Jones of the American Electric Fuse Company give 
us a little talk on “monkey business.” Just a moment, Mr. 
Jones. Mr. Doolittle, gentlemen. 

Mr. Doolittle: I believe, gentlemen, that the commit- 
tee that have charge of this affair is entitled to a vote of 
thanks from the people who are assembled here to-night, 
and | move that we give them a vote of thanks, and we 
will start it with three cheers and a hurrah. 

Mr. Doolittle’s motion was seconded from every voint 
in the room, and three cheers and a tiger were given to the 
committee with all the strength of the assembled guests. 

Toastmaster Nate: Gentlemen, on behalf of the com- 
mittee | wish to thank you for your kindly appreciation. 
We have worked hard and earnestly, and there are no hap- 
pier people in this room to-night—though we are not full— 
than the committee who sit before you. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Frank G. Jones, represénting the American Elec- 
tric Fuse Company, responded as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Interstate Itde- 
pendent Telephone Association: I don’t see where, after 
the proceedings of this banquet thus far, there is any espe- 
cial necessity for any man to speak on the subject of “mon- 
key business.” In our hilarity we have come dangerously 
close to making monkeys of ourselves. I have four of the 
real things in a cage in my room, and during the excitement 
this evening | wondered if they had all broken loose and 
multiplied. Things are now so quiet and peaceable, however, 
that I believe all my monkeys have gone back to their cage. 
(Laughter. ) 

Gentlemen, this is one of the proudest moments of my 
life. I have almost shouted my voice out in the general 
jollification this evening and can’t talk very well, but I 
have enough voice left to tell you how glad I am to be with 
you to-night. (Applause. ) 

It was my privilege to be present when the Interstate 
Independent Telephone Association was born, and I have 
had the pleasure of participating in some of the prepara- 
tions for this grand convention. But no pleasure that I 
have ever had is equal to the pleasure which I feel in being 
with you to-night. 

| represent a company which is only an auxiliary in 
the great telephone movement, and my part in the business 
which has brought you together must necessarily be small. 
But you gentlemen have it in your power to make this the 
most magnificent, the most powerful, the most wonderful 
and far-reaching in influence of all similar combinations 
of men in the United States. (Applause.) You control 
the arteries of commerce through which the blood of our 
national life flows; your hand is upon the pulse of our being 
and to you is given the task of wonderfully developing the 
breadth of this great industry of which we all are but a 
part. Looking back a year, five years, ten years, fifteen 
years, how little we realized the possibility of what has come 
to pass to-day. In ten or fifteen years more our progress 
will be even greater. We will own the earth, and every- 
thing that is will be ours. The Interstate Independent 
Telephone Association is destined, gentlemen, to be one of 
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the strongest, most powerful and efficient of ali the grand 
associations looking to the progress of telephony. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Toastmaster Nate: Gentlemen, we have with us this 
evening a very old-time telephone man, and he comes to 
us all the way from New York State. We would like 
to hear from Mr. C. E. Stinson of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Stinson: Mr. President, I do not believe that I 
have got anything to say that will interest the people here 
to-night. So far as New York State is concerned, we are 
doing everybody. We are doing the Bell, too; that means 
a good many things. (Applause.) And there are many 
of my friends here to-night who will better occupy your 
time. 

Qne thing I will say for Rochester. We started in 
about two years ago with 1,400 subscribers ; to-day we have 


got 5,000. The Bell say that they have 3,000. We are 
satisfied. They say they are making money, and we know 


that we are. I don’t believe in fighting a good thing. We 
are satisfied; we are paying 6 per cent on our bonds, 5 per 
cent on our common stock, 7 per cent on our preferred. 
What more does an Independent company want? We have 
been a little handicapped in New York State. The toll 
business has been a little delayed, but I think in the future, 
with the assistance of our good associates down there we 
will be able to make a good report to the national conven- 
tion. I want to say one thing right here. The Rochester 
Telephone Company, as an Independent, has been a suc- 
cess, and it has fought the hardest Bell telephone 
company in the business. We have had the hardest 
proposition down there in New York State. We have 
fought them on their own ground, and to-day we feel we 
are on top. I thank you for your consideration. 

Toastmaster Nate: Gentlemen, Mr. Schwarzchild is 
with us, and I hope he will say something for the part of 
the country through which he goes. He is a gentleman of 
pleasant character, a man of honor, who has grabbed me 
at intervals of every hour and a quarter and taken me down 
to the bar. I think he may do something here for us all. 
Mr. Schwarzchild, you can’t take us all to the bar, but you 
can tell us about it. 

Mr. S. Schwarzchild of the Telephone Burglar and 
Fire Alarm Company: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 


- this convention, it affords me great pleasrue to be here this 


evening with you, and it came to me entirely unexpected 
a few days ago. I was asked by a representative of our 
state to come to the convention. The convention question 
has been one very absorbing to my mind, and a very large 
question in vears gone by.. And I will say one thing right 
here now, that a convention of telephone men in my estima- 
tion is one of great consequence. If we look about us in 
the history of the past and see how life insurance circles 
have risen in the eyes of the world, we say to ourselves, 
what has a local reserve company done that it should have 
the priority of all insurance companies against the assess- 
ment plan? And what is the Bell company to the Inde- 
pendents? What is it? The local reserves of this country 
have massed everything in the past thirty years, and the 
assessment companies have come forward and have pre- 
dominated the future for themselves, the same as the Bell 
company against the Independent companies. What has 
the Independent cause done? It has come forward in 
this glorious country and shown the same thing as a 
life insurance company has done in its world. It has the 
same power, the same right and the same establishment 
throughout this universe, and it lies in the hands of these 
people with whom we associate to make this the noblest in- 
stitution in this glorious country of America. Why is it? 
The recognition of the fact that we educate the people to 
what they ought to have—not from a financial point of 
view, but from a business point of view. I did not come 
here, gentlemen, to talk and to argue. I thank you for 
your hearing. (Applause. ) 

Toastmaster Nate: Gentlemen, we have with us here 
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to-night a poet and an author—Colonel William Lightfoot 
Visscher, who will entertain us in readings from his own 
works. 

Colonel W. L. Visscher: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of telephony; in yelling here a while ago I have ruined my 
vocal organs. When I came and sat with the distinguished 
honor that was given me at this table, I heard some pretty 
fellow nearby say: “What is he going to do?” I want to 
tell you all now that frequently | am invited to places of 
this kind as consolation, a living consolation for homely 
men. (Laughter and applause.) And you cannot wonder 
at the kindly influence that I have spread throughout this 
world in that direction (laughter), but up to date beauty is 
not all of men—and I don’t claim much else, therefore there 
isn’t much of me. 

But the scene here to-night is suggestive of this lan- 
guage to me: “Nature or nature’s God, whatever it was 
that created this ineffable universe, divided from the animals 
of the lower order men with souls and gave them as a 
distinctive feature the great organ of speech.” You, in your 
wonderful system, have been and are doing more for speech 
than nature and nature’s God seem to have done. (Ap- 
plause.) It has been from generation to generation, as 
long as men have had speech, a simple matter of communi- 
cation personally between each other face to face. Teleph- 
ony has made it reach afar, and yet it has not reached as 
far as it will reach under the manipulation of the intelligence 
of men like you who control telephony. This, with one 
little more suggestion, and then, if you will allow me, I 
will tell you a story and just this one little fable: 

An ass got drunk. (Cries of Hurrah!) His only 
mirror was the smooth surface of a pond, and he looked 
into it. He didn’t know what other people thought, and 
he said: “How beautiful am I.” And then he brayed, and 
he said: “What a sweet voice is that” (laughter)—and all 
the other animals took to the foothills. 

The time will come, gentlemen of capital and intelli- 
gence and energy and enterprise—the keys that open the 
treasury vaults of happiness and prosperity and all that you 
want hereafter, the loves of your wives and your children 
(and that is the greatest of all)—the time will come when 
you hear asses bray, instead of taking to the foothills you 
will send for the brawny, finest police in the world and 
send them away that you may intelligently communicate 
together as intelligent and honorable and brave men. 
(Cheers and applause.) 

And, speaking of bravery, | am not a brave man. I 
served my country all my life nearly. I have been in more 
than fifty battles in the foremost of the fire, and wished that 
I was at home with my mother. (Laughter.) I have laid 
on the battlefield at night with rain pouring down—and a 
cold April night at that—with a hole in my leg that God 
did not put there, and listened to the groanings of wounded 
men and horses, and I was sad, very sad, and wished that 
I was at home with my mother. But I desire, before saying 
anything further, that, timid man as I am, if the man who 
threw a chunk of bread at me while I was endeavoring to 
do what I am now, a while ago, will inquire for me at the 
Press Club of Chicago at any moment, it matters not how 
big he is, I will meet him with a delight that I am utterly 
incapable of telling you of. And yet I am a timid man. 
(Laughter.) And I hope that he is within the hearing of 
my voice, and yet I don’t believe it, because from the quiet 
and all the pleasantness that reigns about here now I don’t 
think that he could be here. (Laughter.) 

I had intended in some other way to endeavor to en- 
tertain you, but it seems circumstances have changed so I 
will have to adopt another method. If you will allow me 
I will tell you a story about a good, old friend of mine and 
yours. Years and years ago I had the distinguished honor 
and the great pleasure to be an associate on the platform 
with Bill Nye. We were giving alleged entertainments 
out through the Pacific slope, and we told fool stories on 
each other in order to relieve the monotony of one-night 
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stands. I learned Nye pretty well, and after we separated 
he went away to his home in North Carolina. After a while 
I had a letter from him one day, and he said, among other 
things: “On my farm I have a flourishing field of growing 
rye. It looks like it will run about nine gallons to the acre. 
Come down.” (Laughter.) I was in such a hurry to get 
there that I got there before the harvest, and we got a 
little of the previous year’s harvest, and we went abroad 
for fun of our own. And among the first prominent places 
that we visited—and it was quite prominent, for it was a 
promontory, Lookout Mountain. We went up Lookout 
Mountain on a tramway. I had been up on the other side 
some years before with a gentleman named Hooker. We 
met some obstacles, but we got there just the same. 

Well, up there with Nye, a young guide was showing 


us about, and at one point he said—the guide said: “Over 
here you may see seven states.” 
“What are they?” said Nye. 
“Tennessee, of course, Kentucky, Virginia, North 


Carolina—” 

“Hold on,” says Nye, “how do you know that is 
North Carolina ?” 

“Why, from the contour of the mountains and the gen- 
eral direction and all that.” 

“Well,” he said, “you are mistaken about that, my 
friend. North Carolina is pink.” And he took out a pocket 
map and showed him on the map that it was pink. 
(Laughter.) “Besides,” he says, “myself and some friends 
painted it a little while ago a beautiful red. We have been 
away awhile and it has faded some, but now it is pink.” 

Thank God, friends, we have got a pink, subdued 
audience. 

Speaking of Lookout Mountain, I was going to tell 
you a little story of Nye’s, but I believe I will shorten it by 
this process. (Cries of “Go ahead.’’) 

Those of you who have seen Nye know that he was 
tall and bald and angular and awkward. When he came 
on the stage you would wonder how he got there if you 
hadn’t happened to see him. He never made a gesture, un- 
less it was a little one, way down here (illustrating), and 
he spoke in a drawling monotone, and this is one of the 
stories that he always told whenever he had an opportunity, 
and sometimes when it seemed that he didn’t really have a 
great opportunity. Those of you who have seen him will 
recognize the picture probably. Those of you who have 
not, you won’t lose anything much anyway. 

He says: I never felt poor enough to own a dog until 
I went to mining in Wyoming, and there a strange dog 
came to my cabin and I took him in. Being an utter 
stranger to me I was not possessed of his name, but hav- 
ing learned that persons who make a business of gathering 
insects are called entomologists, as this dog had been quite 
successful in that way, I named him Entomologist. 

Entomologist had one trait of character which I did 
not admire. He was possessed of an abnormal appetite— 
frequently ate things that did not agree with him, and then 
he would come into my cabin to regret it. (Laughter.) On 
one occasion it became necessary for me to visit a small 
town hardby—or rather a hard town small by—for the pur- 
pose of purchasing some provisions and other supplies for 
our camp. I took Entomologist with me. 

As we were passing through the streets of the village 
we passed a building in course of erection—in fact, of com- 
pletion. 

Some workmen had stirred up some plaster-of-paris in 
front of the building in order to make an ornament on the 
ceiling. Entomologist had never eaten any plaster-of-paris, 
had never seen any plaster-of-paris—at least, he had never 
eaten any. So he ate what there was. 

I saw at once that it was not agreeing with him, so 
I hurried home with him, sat up with him until the small 
hours of the morning, when he rolled himself up in a little 
globular wad and died. 

I still have at home that plaster-of-paris paper weight, 
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on which is inscribed: “Sacred to the memory, also plaster 
cast of Entomologist, a dog, interior view taken by himself.” 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

I want to say, speaking of Tennessee and Lookout 
Mountain, and I am going to do this for the purpose of 
perpetrating a little bit of my own verse upon you. Was 
that a groan? I have, or rather the governor of Tennessee 
has the distinguished honor of being my friend—Governor 
Taylor. Governor Taylor was a grandly, glorious man, 
full of patriotism, manhood, music, poetry, and I have seen 
him not quite as full of other things as some of you. 
(Laughter.) It was said of Taylor one time, when he was 
courting his wife she made him promise before they were 
married that after the ceremony he would never drink. I 
don’t know why. I don’t know that he ever had drunk— 
well, I didn’t know then. But one night, some months 
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after the marriage, Robert came home very late. She was 
sitting up waiting for him, not with a club, but a sigh. 

She said: “Robert, what time is it?’ He says: “It 
is 12 o’clock.” Just at that moment a clock in the adjoining 
apartment struck three. She began to cry. “Why,” he 
says, “what’s the matter? What are you crying about?” 
“Oh,” she savs, “I have caught you in a falsehood.” He 
sat down on another chair and bluddered vociferously. She 
came over. “Why, honey, what is the matter with you?” 
“Oh,” he says, “I am broken-hearted.” ‘What is the mat- 
ter?” “Oh, just to think that you would believe a blamed 
old three-dollar-and-a-half clock before you would me.” 
(Laughter. ) 

I suggested that Mr. Taylor was a musician. He 
played a violin very beautifully. He was really more than 
a fiddler—he was a violinist. I said that he was my friend, 
and I ought to have been his, but I have written some verses 
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to his violin, and with the recitation of them, if you will 
allow me, I will close: 


’Mid the silken, perfumed elegance 
Within a stately house, 

I’ve heard its rich tones ringing 
Through the melodies of Straus. 


And I’ve heard the sigh of gentle ones, 
Who listened while it bore 

To charmed hearts the sweetness 
Of the touching Trovatore. 


I’ve heard it in the evening 
Within a quiet home 

Sing “Swanee River” till the bees 
Came humming ’round the comb. 
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"Mid the voices of the wassail 
And the joys of festal cheer, 

I have heard it change from gay to grave, 
From lively to severe. 


In tender tones of pleading, 
In sighs of spent delight, 

In greetings to the morning, 
And good-bys to the night ; 


In storms upon the ocean, 
And in the songs of birds, 

I’ve heard its voice like living thing, 
In sweetest human words. 


I’ve heard it give stentorian note, 
And in the battle’s blare, 

And heard it whisper, soft and low, 
Like angels in the air. 








’Mong drinking men, in mining camps, 
I’ve heard it hush a brawl, 

Till clinched hands were opened palms 
That in each other fall. 


I’ve seen it gather little ones 
About the player’s knee, 

As did the babes of olden times 
"Round Him of Galilee. 


And to it oft I’ve listened, 
Till all the world was kin, 
While lovingly its master played 
The Governor’s violin. 


(Cheers and applause. ) 


Mr. Jones: I move that the thanks of this convention 
be given to Colonel William Lightfoot Visscher, our dis- 
tinguished guest, for his entertaining address and recitation 
to us this evening. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

Toastmaster Nate: Gentlemen, [ have here six names 
from the electrical press, I have eight or ten from the 
manufacturers, | have a miscellaneous list of eleven names, 
and it was our intention that these gentlemeh should address 
you briefly. I will confess that a little while ago I felt as 


doubtful as the Irishman who wanted a drink. Murphy 
and his partner came to this country together. Murphy 


was prosperous and wound up in a good saloon business. 
His friend Dennis took to drink and went from bad to 
worse. His wife died and he began to pawn one article 
after another with Murphy, until there was nothing left 
in the house but the family Bible. The appetite was strong. 
Dennis had been finishing up a “bat” which had cost him 
the loss of his furniture, and he had nothing left, in fact, 
but his bed and the old family Bible. He said: “Well, there 
is the Bible here. That is an old family heirloom. Am I 
to give it up, and will Murphy give me a pint of whisky 
for the Bible? No, I will not sacrifice the old book; it 
has got to down to the rest of the family, plase God, if 
there is any, and I will not do it.” He fought with himself 
for an hour or more and old Alcohol conquered. 

He went to Murphy, and he says: ‘Murphy, the last 
thing I have to offer you now for a pint of whisky is 
the family Bible, and | want the whisky. God knows I 
need it bad.” 

Murphy says: “Dennis, we come to this country to- 
gether, and you know that I have given you all the whisky 
you need, and more than any man ought to take. You 
know that whisky has been your curse, and I will not give 
you a drink on that Bible.” 

“Well,” Dennis says, “Murphy, things have come to 
a fine pass when neither the word of man nor the word of 
God is worth a pint of whisky.” (Laughter. ) 

Now, gentlemen, Dr. Lumpkin, who has worked hard 
and earnestly on this proposition, and who has sat here for 
two hours suffering with rheumatism, | am going to ask 
to say a few words. And following Dr. Lumpkin, I am 
going to ask his successor, as president of the Illinois Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, to give us a short talk. 

Dr. Lumpkin: Gentlemen of the convention, I shall not 
detain your long, for I am suffering very much at this time, 
but I can say, as my friend Jones said a while ago, this 
has been one of the happiest evenings of my life. More 
than a year ago this association was suggested by leading 
business men. They felt that we ought to have an associa- 
tion to take in a territory of 500 miles in every direction 
from Chicago. The gentlemen who made the first sugges- 
tions are leading manufacturers in the city of Chicago, 
wrapped up in their business, and interested in the telephone 
movement. 

The suggestion to organize an interstate association 
met with a responsive chord in every direction. It seemed 
to be just what was wanted. That being the case, I felt 
that I was disposed to do anything that I could to help 
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along the Independent movement. I told my friends in 
this city that I had conversed with several exchange men, 
not only in this state, but in other states, and found that 
there was a unanimity of sentiment in that direction. 

Early in January of this year we had a meeting at 
the Palmer House in Chicago to discuss the matter. I think 
there were twenty-nine firms represented in that meeting, and 
it was the unanimous opinion of those gentlemen that this 
was the thing to do, and we of the committee were told 
to go ahead. At that meeting our temporary organization 
was formed and our temporary president and secretary 
elected. The committee was appointed, consisting of my- 
self and the gentlemen who have occupied the platform to- 
night, Mr. Nate, Mr. McMeal, Mr. Dinsmore and Mr. 
Burke, and we were directed to proceed in this matter. 

It was my good fortune a week later to return and 
visit the manufacturers of this city, and following up the 
suggestion made at the Palmer House that it would be a 
good thing for a little donation to give this banquet, and 
that it would be a good thing to induce our friends to 
come to Chicago, the committee found a ready response 
everywhere they went in that respect. 

My idea has always been that at a gathering of any 
kind, if the people understand, as Senator Mason says, that 
there is to be something to eat that is not going to cost 
them anything, they will come. I have known men to go 
to conventions two or three hundred miles distant because 
there was going to be a banquet. I believe that the ban- 
quest was a strong feature in bringing people to this con- 
vention, and in general I believe it always pays. 

So we proceeded with our work and got the thing well 
under way, and I was taken sick and fell down, and my 
associates on the committee finished up the work, and to 
them be all the praise that this convention has been a grand 
success. I am proud of what has been done. I am proud 
to be here to-night. I came 800 miles to be at this con- 
vention, and I am glad I am here. 

Now, gentlemen, we have got the grandest start for 
an organization of this kind in this city that it is possible 
to have. Let us do our work as we should tq-morrow and 
next day, elect officers that will do the proper work for this 
committee, and are competent men in these seven states, and 
at our next meeting in October have twice as many men as 
we have here to-day. That is what I want to see, gentlemen. 
I want those who will come into the organization to-mor- 
row morning to think carefully what they are doing, be 
careful in the selection of their officers. I would like to 
see an officer selected from every state represented here to- 
night. I don’t want any one state to have these officers. 
Let us divide the thing up. We want to unite all these 
seven states into a permanent organization located in Chi- 
cago. Chicago, gentlemen, is the center of the universe as 
far as the telephone business is concerned. (Applause.) 
Of course we have got good people scattered out through 
the country in different places, no question about that. 
Here is my friend, Doolittle, down here on the Wabash. 
He is all right. But when I am talking about Chicago, I 
mean the amount of capital that is invested, that is what 
I mean. The amount of capital invested makes it the 
center of trade in this business in the United States. We all 
come here, if not for one thing, for something else, and, 
gentlemen, you can come as near getting anything you 
want in Chicago as in any other city in the United States. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Gentlemen, as my throat is hurting me, I will say no 
more, but I want to say that this meeting is a grand success. 
[ am proud of the labors of this meeting. I am glad of 
the part I have taken in this work. I am glad my friends 
of the committee finished up this work and that they fin- 
ished with such success. 

When the gavel sounds at a banquet meeting the next 
time and we have with us such prominent people as Gov- 
ernor Yates and Senator Mason, should they come into our 
meeting, let them understand that we are responsible, intel- 
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ligent, financial men of this city and country; that we are 
a representative body of men, representing millions of dol- 
lars invested in the telephone business. Gentlemen, I thank 
you for this occasion and will say no more. 

Toastmaster Nate: Mr. Munford Savage, elected to- 
day as president of the Illinois association, will address us, 
and I want to say that as our time is now limited, remarks 
must be cut down to a matter of five minutes or so. 

Mr. Savage: Gentlemen, I am very glad to have the 
opportunity of thanking the manufacturers of Chicago for 
their entertainment. I assure the chairman of the evening 
that it will be no hardship on me to confine my remarks to 
five minutes, because I believe you will agree with me that 
my county has been very much in evidence and perhaps 
sufficiently represented this evening by champagne. But 
the toast suggested there is one, seriously, that one ought 
to make a reply to if he could talk at all—lIllinois. Not 
the Illinois Telephone Association alone, but Illinois. We 
all know what that is. Her name is written in history. So 
long as men and women can remember, so long will her 
name live in the memory of mankind. She has been famous 
for her statesmen; in her agricultural interests she stands 
peerless among the sisterhood of states, and now we are 
entering upon a new era when her manufacturers, when the 
products of the manufacturers of the state of Illinois are 
going all over the world. 

And to-night we are keeping pace with the flag. And 
what progress that has made in the last few years! Three 
or four years ago men who knew not its colors, now when 
they look upon that emblem with a stripe of red, then one 
of white and one of red, and so on until there are seven 
of red and six of white, and in the corner a field as blue as 
if cut from the sky of a day in June—studded with stars— 
forty more millions of people now know that they look upon 
the most beautiful combination of colors in the world, and 
each says: “That is my flag.” (Applause. ) 

And it is to the gentlemen who have tendered us this 
magnificent reception—the manufacturers of the city of 
Chicago—that much of that that is known of our country 
is being appreciated around the world. We may differ as 
to how the constitution and how the goddess of liberty 
stands, but the telephone girl follows the flag everywhere, 
and long may she wave and be as beautiful as it is possible 
for human mind to conceive of. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Toastmaster Nate: Gentlemen, it is my pleasure now 
to introduce to you a pioneer in the manufacturing work 
of the Independent telephone interests ; a gentleman who la- 
bored hard and earnestly ; one who was perhaps just a little 
bit too early in the game and who tried to cover more of the 
field than could be reached at that time, but he is still stanch 
and true and back in the ranks. I have the pleasure of 
introducing Mr. James E. Keelyn. 

It being announced that Mr. Keelyn had gone home, 
the Toastmaster said: 

A draft was drawn on the banks of the Wabash. I 
don’t know whether Mr. Doolittle will tell us about it or 
not. Perhaps he will. 

Mr. W. E. Doolittle of the Sterling Electric Company: 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that was the unkindest cut 
of all. In fact, I have had too much sauterne and cham- 
pagne to talk. I feel a good deal like a governor from South 
Carolina. When Senator Beveridge and Governor Nash, 
the governor of South Carolina, stepped into a bar in Wash- 
ington, the bartender said: “Senator, what will you have?” 
He says: “I believe I will take a glass of apollinaris.” 
“Governor Nash, what are you going to have?” He said: 
“T will take a glass of buttermilk.” “Well,” he says, 
“Colonel, and what will you have?” “Well,” he says, 
“George, under the circumstances, I think I will take a 
piece of pie.” (Laughter.) And that’s the way I feel to- 
night. I don’t know what I will do under the circum- 
stances. 

Now, we hear a great deal, gentlemen, about the Inde- 
pendent telephone field, about its progress and its opportu- 
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nities. We meet together probably every three months, or 
every six months or every year, and I am about in the same 
condition as Mrs. Grady, who attended the Gordon recep- 
tion—I am not in a position to tell you anything new. Mrs. 
Grady said to Mr. Grady: “Now, Jim, we have attended all 
these receptions and we go there and we say: “Well, good 
night, I’ve spent a very pleasant evening. Good-night, 
good-night.” Now, Jim, we want something new. That 
won't do.” Jim says: “Well, I can’t give you anything 
new.” Mrs. Grady says: “Jim, I know you can. You 
are original and you are all right; now give us something 
new. Weare tired of this coming up here and saying good- 
night, good-night, pleasant evening and all this.” Jim 
says: “All right, I’ll do the best I can.” So they attended 
the Gordon reception and had a very pleasant evening, in- 
deed. When it came time to go home Mrs. Gordon met 
Mr. Grady and says: “Well, good-night,” and Mr. Grady 
says: “Good-night, I’ve had a hell of a good time.” Mrs. 
Gordon wasn’t going to be put out, and she says: ‘Well, 
{fam damn glad of it.” (Laughter.) 

I’m about in that position. I don’t believe I can stand 
up here to-night and tell anything new to these people. 
We have heard all about the telephone field, about the in- 
vestments, about the manufacturers, about the operators and 
about the toll lines, and I could stand here and talk to you 
all night and not give you a bit of information. 

I believe that the Bell Telephone to-day occupies about 
the same position of the father of the boy who was met by 
a farmer as he was going down the road boo-hooing to beat 
the band. The farmer asked what was the matter, and after 
a while he says: “I don’t know what pa will say, but my 
load of hay has fell off.” “Well,” the farmer says, “it is 
about noon. Get on with me and I will give you your din- 
ner and you can come back and I will help you load up your 
hay and you can go home and tell pa all about it.” So 
the boy, sure enough, went with the farmer and had his 
dinner and came back. The farmer says: “Now, Bub, you 
better go down the road here and pick up the load.” The 
boy says: “I haven’t got a wagon, and I don’t know what 
pa will say about this.” The farmer says: “Where is pa?” 
And the boy says: “He is up there under the hay.” That 
is where the Bell Telephone Company is to-day—under the 


hay. (Applause. ) 


Toastmaster Nate: Senator Evans of Aurora, IIl., was 
with us in the early part of the evening. If he is in the room 
now we would like to hear from the senator. 

There being no response, the toastmaster continued: 

There is another gentleman whom I hope is still with 
us, who has made some of the strongest fights in our his- 
tory, and who has protected us through the United States 
courts in an able manner from start to finish—Mr. Bulkley. 
Is he present? 

A member: Mr. Bulkeley has gone home. 

Toastmaster Nate: There is one who never leaves 
early, who stays to the finish and ought to be with us now, 
who has fought hard in the Independent work, and whom 
you all know—Mr. I. J. Kusel. 

No response. 

Toastmaster Nate: Gentlemen, I have on the program 
as a representative from the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company Mr. W. W. Dean. Is he present? 

There was no response, and, there being numerous 
calls from different parts of the hall for Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Kempster Miller responded as follows: 

Gentlemen: I am not a speechmaker, I am not a poet, 
I am not a story-teller, and I rather imagined when my name 
was called you rather hoped I had gone home, the way a 
great many of these other people have. I am afraid in 
making any remarks here to-night I may repeat something 
that somebody has already said, because a great many of the 
speeches during the early part of the evening I did not fully 
hear. (Laughter.) So I hope that if any of you happen to 
hear anything that was said by the first few speechmakers 
you will bear with me. 
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There are just a few things that we all in the telephone 
business have to congratulate ourselves for. One is the 
existence of this young organization; another is the 
beautiful day we had for its opening; another, the continued 
growth of the interest in the telephone business, the knowl- 
edge that is coming into it, and the improvements that are 
being made by the people in it, both technical and in a busi- 
ness way. You are familiar with all those things, so I 
won’t mention them at length. 

There is just one thing that you may not be fully fa- 
miliar with, for which you ought to be truly thankful. 
Mr. Nate has said that I was on the program for a lecture 
to-morrow evening; I have this lecture; it was written 
about a year ago; it is two hours and sixty-eight minutes 
long, and will put you to bed and asleep before it is half 
through. I think you all ought to be grateful that the 
vaudeville show was substituted. (Laughter. ) 

Toastmaster Nate: I want to say that we wish to hear 
from the electrical press representative; we wanted to hear 
from all the manufacturers; we wanted to hear from ex- 
change men and the presidents and officers of the Inde- 
pendent associations throughout the United States, but the 
time has come for adjournment, and now we will march to 
the music of the band into the lobby of the hotel and show 
how strong and prosperous we are in this, the termination 
of our first banquet. 

SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday Morning, April 10, 1902. 

The convention was called to order by the chairman, 
Dr. I. A. Lumpkin, in the following words: 

Gentlemen of the convention: The time has arrived 
and passed when we can call this meeting to order. There 
seems to be so much of interest in the Sherman House this 
morning that we have been unable to get the large number 
of gentlemen present in this hall that we desire to have 
with us, but while our numbers are small, they are very 
select, and, I think, well worthy of your attention. We will 
commence proceedings this morning as laid down in the pro- 
gram by calling on Mr. C. F. Bennett of Waterloo, Iowa, 
who will address the convention. Is Mr. Bennett present? 
Mr. Bennett of Waterloo, Iowa, will now address you. 

Mr. Bennett: The subject which I have chosen in this 
paper is broad enough to bring to our minds the different 
propositions which will interest us during the next day’s 
work of this association. I trust I have said encugh to note 
the change in any case. 

MR. BENNETT'S PAPER. 

To the technical future of telephony I would prefer to 
say, let us have standard interchangeable parts, and to re- 
member that some of the advanced stages of the art will be 
forgotten through desire, and wireless telephony, will go 
hand in hand with aerial navigation. Pardon the courage for 
saying as much. 

The business features of this work are, however, mat- 
ters demanding the greatest consideration and responsibili- 
ties. Let me enumerate those I see prominent) and while I 
may point out problems, let me not expect to merit the abil- 
ity to solve. They appear to me as: 

(1) Investment and how provided. 

(2) Earnings and how adjusted. 

(3) Property and how divided. 

(4) Governmental influences. 

(5) The relationship between connecting companies. 

(6) Relationship between investor and manager. 

(7) The relationship between manager and employe. 

(8) Competency in employes. 

The investment required for the building up of the work 
just begun will have its source (1) in capital, derived or to 
be derived from other sources, and (2) in the accretions 
thereto of the earnings, of this business over and above the 
normal rate, which good management ever will merit and 
get. It is not difficult to say how to solve the problem of 
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interesting capital already earned and waiting.. Any plant 
can borrow on its securities, a small percentage of its first 
cost, and to be able to borrow as high as 75 per cent, depends 
upon the ability to convince the investor of our perfection 
in construction, equipment and management. The “accre- 
tion” of net earnings and good management will soon equal 
25 per cent or more, so that if a “modern” plant may not be 
provided, good management will soon make up the deficiency 
and the total of the two will or may soon reach the 100 
per cent, and I verily believe that any man with a five 
years’ record of liberal, conservative work with a plant made 
modern, if such may explain up-to-date construction, may 
be quickly able to secure capital to represent sufficient of 
first cost, which will, together with a few years of net earn- 
ings, return the whole amount of first cost for new lines 
and growth. 

The trend of method of fixing charging of earnings is 
not clearly seen yet. In one iocality flat rates prevail, and 
in some foreign countries this seems to have withstood years 
of competitive influence. In other localities the tendency is 
to measured service, which likewise in Europe has its sup- 
porting arguments. I can see equity in neither. A mini- 
mum flat rate is a necessity in order to warrant the extension 
of service on a measured rate plan. By this I would suggest 
a charge of a low flat rate for private ‘phones, with a corre- 
sponding low measured per message rate, with a percentage 
of the latter to go to the one who pays the former and co- 
operates to increase the latter. I fear this is the outcome, 
and I say “fear,” for it will be a costly change, which should 
long be anticipated. 

Telephone properties of the future will have many sub- 
divisions. I am wondering what features will be their out- 
lines. Will they be municipal or commercial? When these 
go hand in hand we can answer, but when they diverge, will 
the township line or road districts dictate? The opinion I 
suggest is that government ownership would locate along 
municipal limits, while corporate bodies will build commer- 
cially. He who sees which will control will know how to 
build. 

Governmental influences may in the future reach own- 
ership. Certain it is that they will affect some of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Remuneration for use of public ways. 

(b) Supervision of franchise rights. 

(c) Enforcement of standard methods of construction 
to require quality of service. 

(d) Restriction of tariffs. 

(e) Supervision of competition. 

These will harm little and help much those who see 
furthest into the coming work. : 

The coming relationship between investor and manager 
will be found to favor comparative success only when some- 
one finds the way to maintain that pioneer interest—I would 
call it—which is present to-day and which I believe consti- 
tutes the essence of our success, those of us who are both 
investors and managers, and in the day when the investor is 
no longer manager, or when the manager represents minor- 
ity interests, then let me predict a new future to our work, 
which will be less rapid growth and an even pace with 
present Bell methods, and not so much so-called success. 
Some of us, perhaps, are too successful, if the creation of 
a demand is alone the measure. Who can show us how to 
get a manager to act and work as we do, who have staked 
all and had to win? We will crown him our king. 

The relationship between the manager and the employe 
of the future is worthy of as much present consideration. 
Strikes and improved social and financial conditions, which 
seem to be the tendency of the present, will give us thought. 
We may avoid troubles by treating ourselves unjustly; we 
must do it by justice to all. I know of no method which 
will prevent. I only trust that good treatment will secure 
from our needed assistants fairness. To be able to demand 
it is another thing. I have always contended that any busi- 
ness, to be continuous, should set aside a definite percentage 
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of the net for advertising purposes. I also say it should 
set aside a part of its profits to create a fund out of the 
profits of which faithful service may be paid extra remunera- 
tion. Would this be worthy of anticipation ? 

The working out of a plan to insure competent em- 
ployes to fill the respective positions which mechanics will 
not assist in is by no means the easiest problem of our busi- 
ness future. We can teach others, if we can profitablv do 
so, by expecting that after taught they will remain with us. 
But we must remember that many of us are already tempted 
to look among our neighbors for helpers who should not 
receive more than already paid. The methods of labor 
unions, which prohibit the teaching of others, seem to me 
now to be unjust to themselves. Reading rooms, night 
schools and the requirement that certain interests of a sub- 
stantial nature be assumed may possibly help us out, if we 
insist upon treating these in a business way. ‘This subject 
is large enough for many pages and much thought. 

| trust, gentlemen, a period of ten years may not cause 
me to blush in rereading the foregoing, but give your servant 
credit of courage to record anticipations. 

From the fact that the questions arising between con- 
necting companies will come prominently before this asso- 
ciation, | purposely omit extended discussions, and will only 
say that we should be guided by the experience of the rail- 
way companies and quickly learn that we must deal with 
each other as rigidly as is consistent with honor, remember- 
ing the most dangerous method of doing good is to give 
more than value received. Regular balances between com- 
panies is the greatest bond of friendship I have known. 


Mr. Richard Valentine of Janes- 


Chairman Lumpkin: ] 
paper. Mr. Valentine, 


ville, Wis., will now read us a 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Valentine: Gentlemen of the convention: The 
committee requested me to prepare a paper upon the tele- 
phone situation in Wisconsin. I think that if I had had 
time after our banquet last evening, I should have changed 
to an article on the “Manly Art of Self-defense.” 
( Laughter. ) 

MR. VALENTINES PAPER. 

From conversations | have had with telephone men 
from other western states, I conclude that the telephonic sit- 
uation is the same in Wisconsin as elsewhere—that is, the 
business is growing beyond all expectation. 

We have in our state 176 independent telephone com- 
panies, in addition to several toll lines and exchanges that 
are owned by individuals or business firms. Statistical re- 
ports received from a majority of them, and a fair estimate 
of the balance shows: 


Copper metallic toll line... .......-..0eeeeeeeee 200 :niles 
——_ f°. eewewrerreererrerrr Te 3,000 miles 
pom mromaded toll Time. . 6... cc ccc rccccnscus 4,000 miles 
ge Os ee eke eek ea ee es he kobe wee 650 


TelepROMeS I USE... cece cvvccscccececternens 23,000 


Invested capital 

Of which $366,975 is represented by sixteen companies 
that have been incorporated since January I, 1902. 

Much of the greater part of our entire growth has been 
within the past three years. To give you an idea, three 
vears ago there was not one Independent telephone in the 
southern Wisconsin counties of Racine, Walworth, Rock, 
lefferson and Green. To-day we have over five thousand 
with full metallic exchanges in almost 

hundred or over inhabitants, and all 


eoe eer eee eee eee eee eee ee oe 8 8 8 8 ow Oo Why 
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in those counties, 
every town of five 
growing rapidly. 

In the same territory the Bell company has less than 
two thousand, notwithstanding their rates are from 25 to 
334 per cent lower, and if you are real good they will give 
you a ‘phone free of charge. They have made strenuous 
efforts to win back the business, putting scores of solicitors 
in the field, rebuilt nearly their entire system at an enor- 
mous expense, and offer all sorts of inducements, from low 
rates to iree ‘phones, but without avail. The people are not 
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with them. I consider the good-will of the people the most 
valuable assct Independent telephony has to-day, and to re- 
tain it we only need to give good service at fair rates. It is an 
asset our competitor never had and never can get, and I 
have no doubt you all know the reason why. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the 
rapid growth of farmers’ lines. They are going up iv all 
parts of the state and the construction is mostly full metallic. 
We find the farmers to be our most enthusiastic subscrib- 
ers, and it is a business we will do well to cultivate. 

What Independent telephony in Wisconsin needs the 
most is an exchange in the cities of Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, and a system of copper toll lines to connect up our 
various exchanges. 

A franchise for an Independent exchange has been 
pending before the common council of Milwaukee for sev- 
eral months, and within a few days I have been assured by 
a gentleman high in both political and financial circles, that 
it is certain to be granted at an early date. I am also as- 
sured that as soon as construction of an Independent ex- 
change is begun in Milwaukee there will be no difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary capital for the construction of toll 
lines throughout the state. The necessary capital for the 
Milwaukee exchange has been arranged for. 

Within the past few years the Bell company has made 
overtures to nearly all of the Independent companies of 
Wisconsin to connect with the Bell toll lines. I am glad to 
report that thus far only two small companies have taken 
the seductive bait, all the others making reply similar to that 
of our Savior when the devil offered him the whole world 
if he would only become one of his followers. 

The proposition made by the Bell company is: 

1. That the Bell instruments be substituted for the 
instruments now in use, the latter to become the property of 
the Bell company. 

2. No rental to be charged by the Bell company for 
instruments. 

3. That the Bell connections 
connection to be made thereafter 
company. 

4. That the contracts be for the term of ten years. 
The latter clause they seem to have departed from, as a 
contract has lately been made with one Independent com- 
pany in Wisconsin for the term of two years, with the 
privilege of ten. 

It should be the policy of every Independent association, 
and of every Independent telephone man, to fight this Bell 
toll line proposition to a finish. It is certainly not made for 
our benefit. but, on the contrary, is designed for our un- 
doing, and any Independent company that accepts it should 
be branded as a traitor to the cause. 

In my opinion, the weak point in the Independent tele- 
phone movement is in the great multiplicity of small com- 
panies, and I believe the time is not far distant when a move- 
ment for the consolidation of the various companies in each 
state will be inaugurated. Consolidation would bring us 
economy in management, economy in the purchase of sup- 
plies and economy in construction. Under the present con- 
ditions many small companies can be said to have no man- 
agement whatever, beyond a lineman and a few operators. 
They are, therefore, the prey of the maker of cheap instru- 
ments, the dealer in common fence wire and the vendor of 
bean poles, who tells them fifteen to the mile is sufficient for 
any telephone line. 

With but one company in each state we would have 
only first-class instruments and the best of construction; we 
would have first-class copper toll lines and all the other good 
things we long for. 

How this consolidation is to be brought about I will 
leave for your thoughtful consideration, but that it is cer- 
tain to come in time I have not the least doubt. 

Do the members of this convention realize that the same 
wires that carry telephone messages could also carry the 
telegram? 
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Do you realize the vast possibilities of this fact? For 
more than thirty years I have been engaged in preparing 
young men for the telegraph service, and have therefore kept 
in touch with electricity as applied to telegraphy, and I 
believe the time is coming when our Independent toll lines 
will be handling telegraph as well as telephone messages. 
The Bell company cannot do it, because that company has 
entered into a contract with a leading telegraph company 
that neither shall interfere in the other’s field of work. This 
is a source of revenue for Independent telephone toll i:nes 
that I think is new to the most of you, but it is practical 
and certain of development. 

When the first telephone companies were organized 
they were organized by the Western Union companies un- 
der the Gray patent and called the American Telephone 
Company, and the Bell people obtained the patent and or- 
ganized the Bell company. They were opposed to one an- 
other for a year or more and then consolidated and organ- 
ized the American Bell Telephone Company, and when they 
did that they made this contract. That is the reason the 
Bell telephone company does not deliver messages. They 
cannot do it under the contract, nor can the Western Union 
company bandle telephone business. The Western Union 
complained that the Bell has violated the contract to some 
extent in this way, they are leasing their telephone lines for 
the purpose of telegraphing. There are quite a number be- 
tween Milwaukee and Chicago of the Bell lines that are 
leased to brokers. At the same time the Bell company has 
used them for telephone purposes. The telegraph company 
is quite sore on that point. There is nothing to hinder Inde- 
pendent toll line companies from doing telegraph business, 
and I believe the time is coming when we will be doing it. 
If we have a first-class system of toll lines I can see no 
reason why we should not handle telegraph as well as tele- 
phone messages. 

xk x ** 

Chairman Lumpkin: Next will be a paper by Mr. H. 
C. Raney of Fairfield, Iowa. 

Mr. Raney: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the con- 
vention: When the committee asked different people to 
prepare papers, I suppose they gave them no hint what they 
wanted, at least I received none, and my subject seems to 
conflict somewhat with that of Dr. Bennett’s, but I don’t 
think there will be much conflict in the papers. I never 
did believe in crossing a bridge until I got to it. It kind of 
struck me that the doctor was trying to cross a good many 
bridges before he got to them. We have got enough diffi- 
culties staring us in the face, without going down into 
the future ten years to hunt for them. I have entitled my 
paper, “The Future of the Independent Telephone Move- 
ment from the Operators’ Standpoint.”’ 


MR. RANEY’S PAPER. 


The development of the Independent telephone business 
has been one of the most remarkable movements in the busi- 
ness woria in the last decade. Twenty years ago the Inde- 
pendent iclephone, in a commercial way, was wholly un- 
known. And it is only within the last ten years that the 
movement began to assume any importance. 

The business had its foundation in the necessities of 
the people. The utiiity cf the telephone had long been 
acknowledged, but under the control of a grasping monop- 
oly its use was 'imited to the favored few. 

This condition of affairs incited, first, the inventor, then 
the manufacturer, and fina!ly the people themselves, for the 
Independent telephone movement is peculiarly a movement 
of the people. 

Unstinted praise is due the inventors and manufactur- 
ers who recognized the needs of the people, and undertook 
to supply that need. The manufacturers, especially, are en- 
titled to great credit because their work has been done in 
the face of the threats of the Bell monopoly, and at great risk 
of financial loss. Hac the Bell company been successful in 
its litigation, then not on'y would the manufacturer have 
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lost all he had invested iui the business, but risked all he 
was worth in the way of damages. 

To these men who have borne the brunt of the fight 
and made possible the Independent telephone business of 
to-day, we accord the highest meed of praise. 

But I wish to call your attention to the telephone propo- 
sition from the standjoint of men who have invested their 
capital in building exchanges and toll lines, and are operating 
the same in direct competition with the Bell company. And 
it is inthis sense that I use the term “operators” in the 
heading of this paper. 

I desire to investigate this subject, not so much with 
reference to what they have accomplished as with reference 
to the probabilities and possibilities of the future. 

In response to the dertands of the people, and by mak- 
ing use of the mzans placed at our disposal by the inventor 
and the manufacturer, we have, in this short time, accom- 
plished a great work. Whether we consider the amount 
of capitai invested, or the service rendered, the growth of 
the Independent exchange and toll business is most wonder- 
ful. 

I know of no reliable data as to the amourt of capital 
actually invested in the business, but it reaches into the 
millions, and already ranks as one of the leading lines in 
the business world. 

When we consider the service rendered, the result is 
equally semarkable. Almost every village and farm neigh- 
borhood now enjoy the use and blessing of the telephone. 
And at the present rate, but a few years will elapse until 
they beccme as much a part of the home as a table or a 
stove. 

This remarkable and growing demand for the telephone 
is at once the guaranty of : prosperous future for the busi- 
ness, and at the same time the most dangerous element in 
the business. 

It is a sure guaranty because it is the proof of a de- 
mand that must be supplied. Its danger lies in the fact 
that the people sre almost wholly ignorant of the laws that 
govern the business. They are ignorant because the busi- 
ness is only in its beginning, and the laws governing it are 
not yet Jeveloped, and because the business itself is peculiar 
by reaso:1 of the agency employed; is not governed bv the 
rules that govern any ordinary business. This has led to a 
most serious difficulty. 

A great mass of the people have become possessed of 
the idea that telephone service can be furnished for almost 
nothing, and for that reason are disposed to make demands 
for a low-priced service that cannot be complied with. The 
great recuction in price made by the Independent compa- 
nies from the old Bell rates, may have something to do 
with the people getting such an idea. But I think the most 
potent factor in bringing about this condition of affairs has 
been the manufacturers of cheap telephones, who have 
sought the farmer’s trade, and led him to believe that any 
kind of a telephone and a fence wire would make a first-class 
telephone system. And the farmer, finding that by this 
system he could carry on a conversation with his neighbor a 
quarter of a mi'e away, has accepted the idea, and is acting 
accordingly. 

This condition constitutes one of the gravest dangers 
that the small operator has to face. He has invested his 
capital in his exchange and small toll-line system, and be- 
cause he will not give some set of farmers the free and un- 
limited suse of the same they proceed to build parallel lines 
and ask tor a franchise, and start a competing exchange. 

[ think that time and experience on the part of the 
farmer will eventually remove this trouble, but in the mean- 
time it may have financially wrecked the small operator. 

If the Independent companies engaged in the business 
on business principles, as a matter of investment, will but 
stand together and refuse connections to all companies ex- 
cept on a strictly business basis, the evil will be greatly mini- 
mized. It, of course, follows, that the larger and stronger 
the Independent companies engaged in the legitimate busi- 
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ness beccme, the better thev will be able to control the situ- 
ation. 

This brings us to what, in my judgment, is one of the 
urgent needs of the future in our business; that is, consoli- 
dation and a larger community of interest of Independent 
companies. 

[ have no snecific plan to offer, but leave that to others 
who will address this meeting. I only suggest that I believe 
that this must come along the line of clearing-house asso- 
ciations and long-distance toll line companies made up of 
the smaller Independent companies. 

The long-distance toli line is one of the recognized 
needs of the future. I de not mean the line hundreds of 
miles long, but lines covering distances from twenty-five to 
one hundred and fifty miles. It is a recognized fact that at 
least four-fifths of the so-called long-distance business is 
done within a distance of one hundred miles. 

Another remedy for the evil referred to, and one of the 
pressing needs of the future, and one of the best means of 
solving the long-distance question, is improved construction 
and equipment. The best not too good to insure the fu- 
ture of ithe business, and is the cheapest in the end. Good, 
heavy cedar poles an plenty of them; good cross-arms, 
well braced and bolted on; good iron or copper wire, tightly 
put up and properly transposed ; good telephones and switch- 
boards «re essential to, and will insure, good service, and 
good service will insure good financial returns, the one 
great object of the Independent telephone man. 

Good service, giving perfect satisfaction to the sub- 
scriber or toll line patron, also means the downfall and over- 
throw of the inferior service with which we have to com- 
pete. Business men, especially, will soon learn that they 
cannot get good service except for fair compensation, and 
will also learn that poor service is dear at any price. In 
view of these facts, the future of the Independent telephone 
business is largely what the Independent telephone men 
see fit to make it. Their fate is in their own hands. We no 
longer have anything to fvar from the threats of the old 
company as to infringement of patents, and we are per- 
fecily able to meet them in open competition, if we are only 
wise to maintain the hold we have upon the people by fair 
treatment and good service. 

One of the dangers that will require our attenticn is 
the matter of hostile legislation. Both the old company, and, 
in some instances, the inferior competing lines, will seek to 
harass us by legislation tending to restrict and interfering 
with the rights we now enjoy. We, of Iowa, know some- 
thing of the labors we have had to go through to prevent 
legislation along this line during the last two or three 
months. We are kappy to say that we have been almost 
universa'ly successful in defeating hostile legislation. 

One danger that we should avoid is, asking for too 
much legislation supposed to be in our favor. As a rule, I 
think the rights granted the telephone companies in the dif- 
ferent states are ample. And what we need is to carefully 
guard what we have, rather than to ask for more. If our 
business is properly conducted and our exchanges and toll 
lines properly constructed, we have nothing to fear in the 
matter of obtaining capital to carry on our work. 

l‘inancial men have come to recognize that the telephone 
is a public necessity, and the fact is, that telephone stocks 
and bonds are conceded to be one of the most reliable and 
satisfactory torms of business investment in the world. In 
an address made before a bankers’ association in the East 
a few months ago a prominent banker said that telephone 
securities were to-day the most reliable securities in the stock 
market. That they were the least affected by hard times; 
‘hat when times became hard railway earnings decreased and 
stocks dropped in value; that even street railway earnings 
would decrease, because in hard times people would walk 
rather than ride. Bu* not so with-the telephone. Times 


have never become so hard that people accustcmed to the 
use of the telephone would give it up. 
Telephone companies conducted on business principles 
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have not only brought fair and satisfactory returns from the 
operators’ standpoint, but have come to be considered safe 
investments in the financial world. Such is the position that 
the Independent telephone business occupies in the business 
and financial world to-day. 

In a semi-official way we, who are gathered here, rep- 
resent the vast investment made in the great central states 
of the West. We have a common cause and a common ob- 
ject, and that object can best be promoted by unity of action 
and effort. A survey of the field discloses the fact that 
the matters that we have suggested are essential to the 
proper development and growth of our business. 

The outlook for the coming year is brighter than at any 
time in the history of the Independent telephone business. 
Reports from every section of the country indicate an enor- 
mous growth for the coming year. In the prosperity we 
enjoy as a country the telephone business wiil receive its 
full share. 

Let us, in our deliberations to-day and at this meeting, 
see well to it that we provide for those things that are essen- 
tial. Representing, as we do, a large part of these interests, 
we will be able by our actions here to direct the lines of 
action on which we shall move for the coming year. They 
demand and are worthy of our best thought. 

The subjects that will be presented here will lead to the 
vital points concerning the business. Let us bring to them 
the best wisdom we have, that the future of our business 
may be one of success, and that those who are looking to us 
for prompt and reasonable service will not be disappointed. 
And that those who, through our influence, have invested 
their money in this business will be able to receive fair 
returns for the money so invested. 


The next paper on the program is by L. A. Frazee of 
Connersville, Ind. 

MR. FRAZEE’S PAPER. 

The paramount issue of the Indiana Independent tele- 
phone situation of to-day differs widely from that of the 
past. That of the past was a fearful struggle against our 
great enemy, who was so powerful, but so void of influence. 
Was it not a fearful struggle to those of us who embarked 
in this enterprise five, six, seven or eight years ago? This 
present April month completes seven years of operation for 
the company which I have the honor to here represent. 

It is a much rehashed yet withal pleasing story, that 
of the trials, the dreams—the dreams? Aye! the night- 
mares—of those days. What company embarking in this 
business in those days did not get emphatically warned by 
the all-powerful enemy that within sixty days from that date 
their plants would be confiscated, their money—every dollar 
—lost, their instruments—should they succeed in getting any 
—converted into bonfires in the public squares? 

And when we consider how some less grasping monop- 
olies—monopolies of less stained character—have strangled 
new-born competition, doesn’t it cause we pioneers to wonder 
whence came the courage to face the battle? 

What did our friends tell us? How many expressed 
confidence in our prospects? In our own case—pardon the 
personal reference—only two people expressed any con- 
fidence in our venture, the banker who made the neces- 
sary loan and that on paper that in those hard times was 
none too good; the other was an aged, feebie and over- 
indulgent father, who backed the paper, and who shortly 
after was called to his reward, before the success of the 
hazardous enterprise had proven his confidence worthily 
bestowed. In those time we met the proposition of ruin- 
ously low cut rates, often in part, free service, sometimes 
free service to all residence subscribers. This being a favo- 
rite method of monopolies in crushing competition. An- 
other very serious proposition was to get the necessary 
equipment. 

To-day we see in Chicago several factories, each turn- 
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ing out approximately a telephone a minute—from 300 to 
600 every working day—and ’phones that do a pioneer’s 
heart good to look at, as well as a joy to use. 

And these manufacturers actually looking for custom- 
ers to buy their wares, entertaining us, getting us some 
in good condition, some, I fear, in bad condition, to buy their 
wares. They will even wait thirty days after delivering 
their goods for their remittance. Where were the manu- 
facturers seven or eight years ago? In order then to buy a 
switchboard you must send your money to the Utica Fire 
Alarm Company, and, after receipt of your money, they 
would take plenty of time and plenty of wood and build you 
an immense piece of furniture and send it to you labeled a 
switchboard. The fact was, however, you must take this 
crude and cumbrous piece of furniture and construct your 
switchboard out of it yourself. By the time we made over 
our board you could not recognize it as a Utica. This board 
must be installed in a back room with no outer door knob, 
only a night lock attachment, so that no Bell man could 
enter to inspect the infringing parts—without he came with 
a search warrant. And they all infringed. Even the pul- 
leys on the cords. The Utica people would not put pulleys 
on the cords, but we did. Who of you in those days did 
not? It was a direct infringement against a Bell patent. 
You could use pulleys or sliding weights on anything else 
under heaven but a switchboard, all because the Bell Tele- 
phone Company used switchboards, and they patented every- 
thing in their line, whether it was patentable or not. They 
threatened to sue every competing person, even the users, 
for infringement, and they did sue a great many. An cast- 
ern company to whom we returned a lot of their faulty 
transmitters for repairs got sued by the Bell people and 
forgot to repair our transmitters or to even return them to 
us unrepaired. But there is an end to this—the dark clouds 
are gone! A bright noonday is upon us! Thanks to the 
National Association, and thanks to the courage and efforts 
of the manufacturers of Independent telephone apparatus, 
who stepped to the front, and, through long-continued and 
costly legal fights, prevented these outrageous bluffs from 
stifling one of the most beneficial enterprises now publicly 
enjoyed. When I hear some manufacturer of Independent 
apparatus now making money in his business it does my heart 
good. For who could be more deserving of fair reward ? 

Meeting these hardships in the young days of Inde- 
pendent telephony, produced such a strong child, and this 
child, through this continual warfare, has grown so strong 
and stalwart that it now bids fair to swallow up its once 
powerful oppressor. The Indiana field, which the Central 
Union, after their manner, have been developing for more 
than twenty years, now supports, according to Central Union 
claims, only nineteen thousand Bell telephones, and a iarge 
part of these—President Sabin’s word to the contrary—are 
maintained at a loss. In this same state the Independents 
1ave more than 65,000, and, contrary to the majority of the 
Central Union ’phones, they are maintained on a paying 
basis. There are some twenty-five counties in the state with 
no Central Union or Bell exchanges. There are some six 
counties with no Independent. ‘There are not more than 
six county seats where the Central Union have the undis- 
puted field and no Independent company at work. 

In most of the cities where there are the two com- 
panies the Independents have three or more ’phones to one 
of the Central Union. Among this number are Fort Wayne, 
Crawfordsville, Lafayette, Kokomo, Richmond, Greensburg, 
Columbus, Connersville, Goshen and Elkhart. The inde- 
pendents have about two to one at Shelbyville, Logansport, 
Noblesville and many others. At Indianapolis the two com- 
panies have about equal in number, with the New company 
doing much the larger part of the business, since the Cen- 
tral Union there has adopted the party line service, making 
it difficult to transact business over many of their lines. 
The New company’s service daily grows more popular and 
the Central Union service more unpopular. The Indianapo- 
lis News of Apri! 3 contained an item stating that the stock- 
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yards people had jointly notified the Central Union to take 
out their phones. 

In all this fight in Indiana, conducted on the Indepen- 
dent side by hundreds of companies, large and small, I 
have heard of but one company which failed to the extent 
of making an assignment. This company located at Frank- 
lin, Ind., foolishly undertook to furnish residence ’phones 
at 75 cents per month and business ’phones at $1.50 per 
month, after installing its plant with insufficient capital. 

In our own and immediately surrounding counties the 
Central Union and Independents have in operation approx- 
imately the following number of ’phones: 





In Fayette county the Central Union has...... 160 
The Independents, in three exchanges....... . 660 
Franklin county, Central Union.............. none 
SIMGCDOIIOME 6c cecics se ence SONS ee ee Te 195 
Central Union, Union county................ none 
ee rere ee ree Tee ee 128 
Wayne county, Central Union............... 325 
ee eT ree , 2,050 
Henry county, Central Union................ 325 
PEE cekeces, wine es Se nck ev eee Ve eee goo 
Rush County, Central Union................. 125 
ied RETR ea geese ates beens 500 

In the six counties the Central Union have.. 935 

Bee SID. sb Sede os Eteeveexenwn 4,433 


While we are disposed to congratulate ourselves over 
this result, should we stop here? Are the Independents 
in any county of the six mentioned above keeping abreast 
of the demands? They certainly are not. This demand for 
telephone service in this day is something fierce. The more 
‘phones that are installed the greater is the demand for yet 
others. When will this stop? Who can tell? It seems that 
it will continue until every person who can afford it will 
have a ’phone. This brings us to the present paramount 
issue in Indiana Independent telephony. How are we to 
conduct this increased business at a fair profit? We all 
know that the larger the exchange, beyond one or two hun- 
dred ’phones, the more per ‘phone it costs to install and 
operate it. Small is the exchange with a minimum cost of 
installation and operation—perhaps less than 100 ’phones. 
Now, where is the exchange that has been built three or 
more years that will not grow to four or more times as 
large as was first contemplated. The lines must average 
longer. Those originally built common return must be 
made metallic. There must be more cable. In many in- 
stances overhead work changed to underground. The old 
switchboard discarded and one costing more per drop 
installed. The larger exchanges must change to central 
energy, etc. Labor and most material are at least 25 per 
cent higher than they were four years ago. To still further 
complicate matters, here comes our good brother farmer of 
Indiana, and no doubt other states, who is somewhat dis- 
tant from the city exchange, building his own lines—like 
mushrooms, springing into existence between two days— 
using for poles any kind of home timber but the right kind, 
using one wire, and it of quality called fence wire, construct- 
ing his line complete, including ’phone, for $25, not count- 
ing his work, and it is right that he should not count such 
work, and operating his system for 25 cents per month per 
‘phone. Now he comes in the form of a committee with 
powers plenipotentiary, and meekly informs you that it will 
be to your interest to give him free connection with your 
exchange, or at least some proposition that is not feasible, in 
view of the increased cost of operating an enlarged ex- 
change. The most of us must face these propositions. And 
we who feel that we have successfully met the Central Union 
Telephone Company, have problems yet to solve. If we 
give it the same study and undertake it with the same zeal 
there is no doubt of the successful outcome. 

My personal view is that the city exchange should own 
all the lines for at least five miles from the exchange, if 
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further than that, and farmers or villagers, or both, build 
an exchange, then run a circuit, or more than one circuit, 1f 
necessary, to their exchange and charge each of the subscrib- 
ers 50 cents per month for service with your entire exchange. 
As a general proposition I believe a farmer should have the 
privilege of talking to his county seat without paying toll. 
The telephone is a great blessing to the farmer, and its use 
to him should not be restricted by charging him toll to reach 
his courthouse, his lawyer, his physician or his market. 
This particular line of the business, as well as other lines, 
should be conducted on a carefully studied basis, which will 
pay a fair profit, giving the farmer the unlimited use of the 
service. Our own plan of building farmers’ lines is as fol- 
lows: We furnish all material and do the work, except 
the farmers haul the poles, dig the holes and assist us in set- 
ting poles. We use 20 and 25 foot poles, 32 to the mile. 
We build metallic circuits of No. 12 steel telephone wire, 
using long cross-arms, spreading the wires Western Union 
style. Having the wires widely separated reduces crosses, 
thereby having your ’phones cut out less often and reducing 
maintenance. We put five to eight 1,600-ohm ‘phones on a 
line. We have one selective signal line, it having been in 
operation about eight months. So far, however, we do not 
consider it a success, as we have more trouble with it than 
the regular bridged ’phones, and find it much harder to lo- 
cate trouble on this line. Our rates to farmers are $15 per 
year in advance, or $4.50 per quarter in advance, or $1.06 
per month for any rental in arrear. We feel that we can 
maintain good service at these rates, and doubt if 
metallic service can be furnished for a term of years at a 
profit at any less rate. 

If there is any part of the telephone business which does 
not yield a profit, seek the first opportunity to put it on a 
paying basis. Do not give free service to friends, to influ- 
ential patrons, to railroads, express companies, etc. If you 
have any free ‘phones or any at a reduced rate, whenever 
you can, change their rate to regular. 

Above all, we should keep in close touch with our 
patrons and give careful consideration to their wants. From 
the advent of the telephone, the crime of the Bell company 
has been their utter disregard for their wants. This crime of 
theirs caused the birth of Independent telephony, and we 
should not become unmindful of this fact. The public, the 
telephone patrons, are one of the parties to a telephone con- 
tract, as much as the ordinary purchaser of other goods. 
When some Bell man of Chicago or New York, in his arti- 
cle in a telephone journal, or in his address before electrical 
engineers, tells us that the flat monthly rental rate is a mis- 
take, that it should be so much per talk, does he get his 
idea from the wants of his patrons or does his idea manifest 
an utter disregard to the wants of patrons? Will his plan 
work in Indiana and other states here represented? is it 
possible that the hoosier, who has fought tolling, gravel 
roads until he has driven the plan out of existence, wlio is 
now fighting natural gas meters, is clamoring for toll on 
talking? The farmer who wants a telephone tn order to 
occasionally transmit an important message to a physician, a 
lawyer, or to his market, but who continually wants to talk 
to brother Silas about the weather, about chickens or pigs, 
or about nothing, is willing to pay a just flat rental rate to 
do so, but is not willing to pay ten cents, five cents, or any 
other amount per talk. The same is true of many city 
subscribers. There is quite a class of people demanding 
‘phones who do not have sufficient business use to justify 
paying the price, or are scarcely able to pay the price. But 
many of these people are going to have ‘phones nevertheless. 
The best solution is for us to get the most out of them we 
can, and in turn give them the most service and the best 
service consistent with the price. 


gC )¢ yal 


Chairman Lumpkin: Next on the program is a pape 
by Mr. W. W. Low of Chicago, Ill. I am informed this 
morning that it will be impossible for him to be present, 
but we expect to hear from him a little later. 
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MR. LOW’S PAPER. 

The supply house, and in this strenuous age it must be 
modern to be considered at all, has its place in the economy 
of business, and serves a most useful purpose. It collects 
from the four corners of the earth the thousand and one arti- 
cles needed to meet the requirements of a modern telephone 
company. It catalogues, describes and prices these many 
items in such a way as to reduce the time and labor of esti- 
mating or ordering to a minimum. It would be manifestly 
impossible, or, let us say, most cumbersome and expensive, 
for a manager of a company or his agent to endeavor to lo- 
cate and procure each separate article from the factory mak- 
ing it. The expense, annoyance, the time—the times forbid. 

No one knows the value of time or the restless activity 
of the times better than the Independent telephone manager 
of to-day. 

The impatience of the business man, who :!s your sub- 
scriber, if he does not get quick connection, if the service is 
not satisfactory, is yours by right, in turn, if your agent does 
not meet your needs properly and quickly. 

And there is where we touch upon relationship. 

The supply house, if not your “guide, philosopher and 
friend,” is at least your agent. 

True, it is at once agent for many, and for the self-same 
reason a better and more economical agent for you. It is the 
transmitter, as it were, and you the receiver. A very close 
relationship, that, we may claim. 

The average supply man, like the majority of the Inde- 
pendent telephone men, is in enjoyment of most excellent 
health, thank you. There must be, therefore, other reasons 
for his continuance in business. We will simply note this 
fact, however, and pass it by, stopping only to claim for your 
agent a fair proft—you want no poor relations. The days 
of quick sales and large profits have gone away back, and 
in our grateful remembrance of them we hope they are sup- 
plied with easy cushioned chairs. It is now a question of 
economy in operation and of volume of business. 

The supply house, in its relationship to its customers— 
the telephone men—is disposed to regard it none the less. 
closely from the fact that the list must always remain about 
the same. 

With additions and a few changes, it must expect to sup- 
ply the same customers next year, and the next, as it did 
this—or face the dreadful alternative and go te work. 

It follows that business honesty and fair dealing must 
be combined with the many other qualities necessary in the 
successful operation of a modern supply house. 

We are closely related, because, as we believe, you need 
us in your business, and as we most certainly know, we 
need you. Necessity always works close union. It is the 
mother of invention, so they say, but the writer hardly thinks 
that our necessity or yours would allow for a claim of ma- 
ternal relationship for either of us. 

Every line of business has its own standards and pecu- 
liarities. The electrical business is comparatively a new 
one. Those engaged in the Independent telephone field are 
above the average business man intelligence, alertness and 
capacity. The modern supply house, to keep in tone with 
its customers, must have bright and able lieutenants and must 
be very much up to date. This results, I believe, in busi- 
ness courtesy and amenities to a degree not in practice in 
many other avenues of trade. 

And, finally, speaking for all of the supply houses, and 
for one in particular, I am happy to feel that there is some- 
thing closely related to comradeship in it all. 


I am informed that Mr. E. M. Coleman of Louisville, 
Ky., will give us a little talk. If Mr. Coleman is present 
we would like to have him come forward. 

Mr. E. M. Coleman: Gentlemen of the convention: 
This is unexpected to me. I suppose I have an enemy in this 
camp, or such a thing would not have been to'd the chair. 
man. I suppose that enemy’s object in having me talk 
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is simply because [ am from a state that was once the home 
of Henry Clay, the state that was the birthplace of the 
great emancipator, who once said: “You can fool all the 
people part of the time and part of the people all the time, 
but you can’t fool all of the people all of the time—the 
great and immortal Abraham Lincoln. (Applause.) This 
principle is true and applicable to the telephone business. 
I suppose another reason that I have been called on was that 
Kentucky is the birthplace of a man who sleeps—whose dust 
reposes in the sunny South and at whose tomb hundreds of 
thousands of southern men and women pay homage every 
day. He was once honored by this nation as a nation, but 
in the estimation of some became a traitor and became the 
president of the southern confederacy—no less a man than 
Jefferson Davis. I suppose another reason I have been 
called on was because Kentucky was the birthplace of the 
greatest jug-smasher the world ever knew—Carrie Nation. 
(Laughter.) I suppose another reason is that Kentucky is 
the birthplace and the origin of the thickest, the slickest 
and the strongest liquor ever made on earth. (Laughter. ) 

I met a man from Chicago a few months ago in a busi- 
ness way. After that he came to our city of Louisville, and 
he was great on highballs. I don’t know whether he is 
present this morning or not, but he was great on highballs, 
and he commenced drinking highballs. I sat with him some 
time at the Gault House in the forenoon and in the after- 
noon went out to the track, and he still kept ordering high- 
balls. Late in the afternoon he challenged me for a shoot- 
ing match at a shooting gallery there. He said he was an 
absolute expert. So help me heaven, I haven’t shot a gun 
in twelve years, but we went to work, and he managed to 
hit the bullseye once and missed the whole thing nine times 
out of ten. A few minutes after he undertook to beat the 
highball game and the result was that he was so completely 
snowed under that he didn’t get up until noon. That is 
the kind of liquor we produce in Kentucky. 

Another reason why I suppose I am called on to speak 
is because we claim that Kentucky gives birth to the proud- 
est women that ever graced this footstool. We are proud of 
our women. 

And I suppose another reason, a later one, was that I 
was somehow or other instrumental in the establishment of 
a telephone plant in the city of Louisville, the metropolis of 
our state, and I worked two long years, the first of which 
was devoted to the Bell Telephone Company, known in that 
country as the Cumberland Telephone Company. I was 
director of the Commercial Club of our city and as such was 
selected when the Louisville company sold out to the Cum- 
berland to try and devise some means by which we could 
persuade that company to reduce its rates to something 
reasonable. Within three months of the time our exchange 
was bought over the prices had been increased $2.00 per 
month per ’phone. The people arose as one man in com- 
plaint, and 1 was the only man that had the moral courage 
to say that the Commercial Club at Louisville should take 
hold of that proposition, and it took me twelve months of 
hard work to work the Commercial Club of that city into 
a condition of mind that they would take hold of the enter- 
prise and father it. In other words, the Commercial Club 
gave birth to an offspring that they themselves were afraid 
to father at first. But the time came and has already arrived 
when every man in Louisville, every woman and child, and 
almost every dog, were up in arms at the abominable out- 
rage of these prices in our city for twenty years. I want to 
say this, that these infernal manipulators of that abominable 
oppression undertook to blast my good name in that city 
and undertook to tell my own neighbors and citizens that 
my only object was to pull their legs and sell them out. 
There did come a proposition to me about the time of the 
securing of my franchise to the effect that if I would lay 
down I could have $10,000 of paid-up stock in the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Company, ard $5,0co a 
year the rest of my life in cash. Now, that was a hard 
proposition, wasn’t it? And I expect that is more money 
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than I will ever get out of the Independent movement on 
a salary. | wanted that proposition made in writing. They 
did not come to me, but they sent a third party. They 
knew where I bathed, you know, regularly, and they ap- 
pointed an efficial of that concern to come to me. I said: 
“If these men want to talk business to me let them come 
to me personally or submit it in writing, and then I will 
listen to the proposition in some way.” I didn’t tell them 
what way. Oh, I would have given a part of my enormous 
fee if I couid have gotten them down in black and white 
on that proposition, but they wouldn’t do it. 

Well, the time did come when I got a chance to pull 
their legs, but in a different way. That has come in this 
way: In Louisville to-day the Louisville Home Telephone 
Company has 5,000 five-year contracts, and the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, after twenty-five years of service in Louis- 
ville without a competitor, and doing just as they please, had 
only 3,100 ‘phones in that city. To-day they have 4,500, 
and they have gotten that number by giving them free, put- 
ting them in washerwomen’s houses, or anywhere they 
would let them hang up a ’phone, they would gladly do it 
for nothing. 

I want to tell you what my experience teaches me, and 
that is that the Bell Telephone Company is the easiest 
enemy to lick I ever tried. I don’t want a softer snap than 
to tackle the Bell Telephone Company. The great trouble 
is that nearly every man who has come into this business 
has come into it in a kind of a wishy-washy way. They don’t 
mean business, and the result of the thing is that they are 
sidetracked and relegated first to one direction and then the 
other, until they absolutely don’t know just where they are. 
I will tell you what I did. I forced the manager of that 
concern to go before the Commercial Club and city council 
and make a statement emphatically that they never cut a 
rate. And, listen to the absolute falsehood; right at that 
time I had a hundred letters from a hundred different 
cities in this country that they were absolutely giving them 
away where they had competition. 

Now, gentlemen, I did not expect to talk, I just wanted 
to make a few statements, and I wanted a Kentuckian to 
come before you here and shake hands with you blue- 
bellied Yankees. We are the fire-eaters, you know, of the 
South. All south of Mason and Dixon’s line we are called 
fire-eaters and you are called blue-bellied Yankees. Now, I 
love the Yankees because they teach us business, and we 
want to come North and shake hands with you, and we 
want to have an Independent telephone line from Louisville 
to Chicago, Milwaukee and all over this country, and 
organize an Independent plant of a long-distance company 
in every direction. We have nearly all of our connections 
completed between Louisville and Indianapolis; now we 
are going to have connections with eastern Ohio and south- 
ern Indiana, and we are determined to sweep that field, all 
of southern Indiana and Kentucky, and leap down through 
Tennessee like a cyclone. 

Some time ago I got a telegram to go to Nashville. I 
took the first train. I never hesitate to respond when I get 
a telegram from a telegraph or telephone man. I went to 
Nashville, and when I got there I found two applications 
for a franchise before the city council. I arrived there at 
noon and I held a conference with some prominent busi- 
ness men that afternoon and they told me about these other 
applications. Only two of them were to be known, the 
president and attorney of that proposed company. I said: 
“Gentlemen, I believe that is a straw concern, and I was told 
when I was a boy that the best way to get after anything 
that ran into a hole was to smoke it out, and I nsed to hunt 
rabbits, and if ever a rabbit ran into a hole in the ground, I 
immediately built a fire, and that animal had to come out,” 
and, I said, “that is my purpose now; I am going to smoke 
them out.” I began fighting the attorney of that proposed 
concern and the Cumberland Telephone Company before 
the city council, and we fought until half past eleven, until 
I smoked. that concern out and they admitted that the only 
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indorser they had under the high heaven was an ex-vice- 
president of the Cumberland Telephone Company, who was 
in the directory of that concern. They used all sorts of 
schemes. They set up straw concerns and applied for fran- 
chises and hid behind the Bell. Gentlemen, I will tell you 
what kind of stuff I believe in a man being made of if he 
is fighting for the Independent movement, is to never waver, 
but go ahead like men of business, and stick to it, and those 
are my principles. I thank you. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Lumpkin: Gentlemen, that closes the exer- 
cises of the morning, and unless there is something special 
or some member would like to make some remark, a motion 
to adjourn would be in order. 

Mr. George N. Bandy: Mr. Chairman, I desire, on the 
part of a large number of representatives from the states 
here to introduce a resolution, if you will give us a iittle 
more time. The resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the roll of the states represented in 
this convention be called, and that each state name two 
members of a committee on constitution and by-laws, and 
two members of a committee on permanent organization, 
said committee to select a president, a vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer for the association for the coming year. 

~ “Resolved, 2, That an executive committee be selected to 
be composed of one member from each state represented, the 
representatives from each state to select their own member 
of this committee.” 

I move its adoption. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

Chairman Lumpkin: Gentlemen, it is moved and 
seconded that this resolution be adopted. All those in favor 
of that motion will rise to their feet. I do that because I 
see quite a number of gentlemen present that have not a 
badge in this meeting. All those having the voting badges, 
I believe, are entitled to vote. All those voting “aye” will 
rise to their feet and they will display the badge. 

There being nineteen delegates voting in favor of the 
adoption of the motion, and none of those present voting 
“no,” the motion was declared carried, and the resolution 
adopted. 

Chairman Lumpkin: I would like the presidents of 
the different states to get together and hand me the names 
of their different committees this afternoon, and if the presi- 
dents are not present those who are here from other states 
will act for their states and hand in these names. 

Whereupon, there being no further business on the 
program of the morning session, the convention adjourned 
until 2 p. m. of the same day. 


THIRD 


Thursday Afternoon, April Io, 
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Chairman Lumpkin: Gentlemen, the convention will 
come to order. 

Gentlemen of the convention, just before adjournment 
this morning a resolution was offered and passed by this 
convention that a committee of two from each state be 
named to select the officers of this body to be elected this 
afternoon. It was done that those committees might be 
arranged during the noon hour, and as we have one or two 
papers on tap, it was thought that those committees might 
be named and be in session during the reading of those 
papers and be ready to report by the time the papers were 
read. Are the different states ready to name those com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. J. C. Joslin: Mr. President, I voted for that 
resolution, but I have considered that matter and believe that 
there were a great many in the convention who at that time 
were not delegates, that had been waiting in the room to 
be made delegates, and have paid their money to do so, who 
had no vote on that question at all. It seems to me no more 
than right that that matter be reconsidered. We are repre- 
senting our people, and in order to be fully reoresented it 
would seem that all who have now become members and 
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delegates since that time should have a chance to vote on 
that resolution. Therefore, I make the motion that it be 
reconsidered. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

Chairman Lumpkin: Mr. Joslin, having voted for the 
motion, is certainly entitled to make a motion to reconsider. 
Now, it is understood, gentlemen, that only those who have 
the voting badges have the right to vote on this proposition. 
All those who are in favor of reconsidering this motion will 
please arise. 

Mr. Platt of Aurora: Mr. Chairman, is it proper that 
remarks be made upon this motion? 

Chairman Lumpkin: The vote having been stated, re- 
marks will now be in order. 

Mr. Platt: I just wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the mover of this resolution, the mover of the motion to 
reconsider this resolution, I think must have voiced the 
sentiment of every delegate present. We were sitting here 
watching the program of the forenoon absorbed and inter- 
ested in the able addresses that were given to us, expecting 
that the election of officers—certainly, the first election of 
officers of ‘the anticipated association—would be made 
through the ordinary channels, that American people resort 
to. (Applause.) Now, we come here heartily in sympathy 
with the papers that were read this forenoon, that if we hope 
for the highest degree of success and development in our 
various Independent telephone systems, we must do that with 
fairness toward all men. (Applause.) It would be unfortu- 
nate, in my judgment, if we were to be barred from repre- 
sentation in this body of having a voice, deliberate and un- 
biased vote, as to who shall officer this association. It would 
be unfortunate if any disposition were manifested—I don’t 
think there has been any disposition intentionally—but to 
avoid the appearance of evil, let us at least effect this or- 
ganization now in a way in which we can unitedly put our 
shoulders to the wheel, and make this organization a sweep- 
ing victory over the various states that are represented here 
to-day. And so I want to say, Mr. Chairman, I most heart- 
ily approve of the motion to reconsider the action taken just 
before dinner. 

Mr. Bandy of Iowa: The gentleman has just said that 
with all desire to be fair. If that be true, and he is honest 
in his statement, then each state should have exactly the 
same representation, and no more. Simply because Illinois 
is located close to Chicago is no more reason why they 
should have more voice in the formation of this association 
than others who are far distant. The resolution is in the 
interest of fairness, and no fair-minded man can dispute it. 
It allows two delegates from each state. Those delegates 
are to select the officers of the association. It places all on 
an equal footing, and what more can we ask? It is true, we 
must all pull together, that it is by united effort that we 
must succeed. But if this association is to be dominated by 
those who live close to Chicago, and who are able to 
attend, while many of those far away cannot afford the 
time and expense to attend these meetings—I say, if those 
residing close to Chicago are to run the affairs of this as- 
sociation—then you will run it strictly for Illinois, and not 
as an interstate association. 

Mr. Rainey of Iowa: I take it that this is not a state 
convention of the state of Illinois. Four or six men from 
Missouri are here representing not four or six men but the 
Independent telephone movement of the state of Missouri. 
[ don’t know how many men are here from Kentucky; I 
don’t know whether there is more than our one friend who 
talked here this morning. But he comes here as a repre- 
sentative of the state of Kentucky, and the Independent tele- 
phone movement of that state. And he is doing that work 
that he has told us about. The same is true of Iowa and 
the other states. The resolution that went through this 
morning is perfectly fair and the outside states will simply 
have the same representation and right in the election of 
officers and controlling of the affairs of the association that 
the state of Illinois has. Let the motion carry, to take the 
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plan suggested here and this will be an election of officers 
by delegates from Illinois. There are enough of them to 
override every state in the association. You can see for 
yourself, gentlemen, whether that will produce harmony. 
You can see whether the outside states will feel that they 
have had fair treatment. Under such condition of affairs as 
was adopted this morning, there isn’t anything but what is 
absolutely fair in this proposition. The men who are here 
representing their states have the same voice in the repre- 
sentation in this association that the state of Illinois has, 
and they are entitled to it, and I think I will be supported 
in that statement by every representative of every state 
outside of Illinois. That is all that is asked here. That is 
all that the resolution has in contemplation. That committee 
will be selected two from each state, and each state will have 
the same power in that committee and in the selection of 
those officers. They will regard the welfare of every state 
represented, and not that of the state of Illinois alone. 1 
say, gentlemen, this motion to reconsider should be voted 
down, because it simply is not in the interest of harmony 
and the fair treatment of the outside states. 

Mr. Nate: It is deemed advisable to say on behalf of 
the committee that we have worked hard and earnestly to 
secure the best results, and the best people to fill the offices 
of this association. We mailed out over 4,000 invitations 
to every Independent telephone exchange, construction com- 
pany and concern identified with telephone interests through- 
out the seven states. We have had acceptances by nearly 300. 
To-day there are perhaps 50 or 60 more represented as a 
result of these acceptances. How many more may come I 
don’t know. How many have procured a badge which en- 
titles them to a vote | do not know, but, based upon the 
receipts of acceptances, we found a pretty fair division of 
results, taking the various states one after the other, except 
Kentucky, Missouri and Michigan. There we had the few- 
est number of acceptances. 

The question comes to the visitor as to what we will! do. 
Is there a program? Who has prepared it? What is it? 
What is going to be done and who is going to do it? One 
committee was appointed to do everything, to bring together 
these gentlemen who have invested their money for years in 
this business, to make successful the enterprise we are striv- 
ing for. Are we strong enough? Can we make it satis- 
factory to everybody? Possibly not, but we will do the best 
we can, and that we have done. 

Now, the question came up in the committee yesterday 
as to how this vote provision should be issued—what would 
be fair. What would seem to strike the body as the best 
solution of the problem? It was arbitrary. There was no- 
body named on any program. There was no one who had 
said how the men should be elected, and how the officers 
should be united upon, and we thought that men who had 
come, perhaps 400 miles, representing in one individual an 
investment of $50,000, had as much right to five votes, if 
he represented five exchanges, as five men from another 
state who might represent five exchanges. We felt that was 
fair and equitable, and on that basis these few badges have 
been paid for and issued. 

There was no license for the proposition this morning— 
the resolution. The program was reported by us and we 
arranged it. Now, after a few papers were read from that 
program this question was taken up prematurely this morn- 
ing. If we have not been wise in our decision the sense of 
the meeting will recognize that, and you men of ability and 
force will make it right. But I claim it is the money in- 
vested throughout these states that should control; it is not 
Illinois, it is not Iowa, it is not Indiana, it is not any state. 
It is where we are strong and where we are to be strong 
that we have got to have our action. We have got to settle 
on some plan which will bring about that result. 

I believe if we have two men from each state sitting in 
judgment as to the election of officers, we will not get the 
best results, we will not secure the sense of this association, 
and | am therefore in favor of reconsidering this resolution. 
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Mr. Valentine of Wisconsin: Mr. Chairman, speaking 
for the state of Wisconsin, we will stand by the gentleman 
from Iowa. (Applause.) I can see nothing unfair in giv- 
ing each state two 1epresentatives on the committee on per- 
manent organization. We want a man who is going to head 
this organization and make it a success, and if your commit- 
tee from each state cannot do it, there is no one in this inter- 
state association whatever who can do it, in my opinion. 

Mr. Slusser of Illinois: I ama resident and doing busi- 
ness in this city. I represent, however, a telephone property 
in the state of Iowa, of which I am one-third owner of 
nearly $100,000, so I am in some sense, I think, entitled to 
speak for that state as well, if this is a state convention. 
But I do not understand, Mr. Chairman, that this is an Illi- 
nois convention, or the convertion of any state, or that_it 
is a state convention at all. If I understand rightly, the 
theory on which the delegates have been appointed or 
elected and entitled to participate in the proceedings of this 
convention, it has been the theory that they are the ac- 
credited representatives of Independent telephone exchanges 
in the various states and that they are here representing 
those exchanges. 

Now, if the gentlemen from Missouri, or some state 
that has only one or two representatives here—I don’t know 
anything about how many there are, by the wav—is going 
to have the same voice because he happens to be the only 
representative from that state, the only man that had inter- 
est enough in the interstate Independent movement to come 
here and attend this convention; if he is going to have the 
same voice that one hundred men from another state, per- 
haps, are to have, then who is to be appointed to represent a 
state that is not here at all? It seems to me that that 
state should be represented here by somebody or have 
somebody entitled to speak for it. As the gentf€man who 
spoke a moment ago stated, these votes are upon the basis 
of capital represented in these various telephone exchanges, 
and if they have come here and are entitled to participate, 
they are entitled to vote, it seems to me. 

3ut I have another objection to this movement this 
morning. I had the good fortune to be in this convention 
when your chairman read his opening speech and announced 
the program for the convention, in which he specifically 
stated that the program would be adhered to in toto, and 
would not be departed from. Every delegate had the right 
to believe that the question of the election of permanent 
officers of this association would not be taken up and con- 
sidered until this afternoon at a given hour. (Applause.) 
[ undertake to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the action 
of this convention this morning, although undoubtedly un- 
intentional, was out of order and without precedent. 

Now, sir, the fair thing to do—and I appeal to the 
delegates who are in favor of making this a state matter 
and those who are in favor of making it an interstate matter 
—TI appeal to you in the interest of fairness and the perma- 
nent success of this association, to support this motion to 
reconsider, and then if you want to have a committee ap- 
pointed from the various states, put the question and carry 
or defeat it in the proper way. That is fair play, that is 
fair dealing, and I believe that is the plan that will be 
adopted by this convention. 


Mr. Bennett of Iowa: The one desire of every tele- 
phone man here is not a speech; it is the success of our 
movement. Now, then, no state has a right to dictate; it is 
the investment represented by those states which has the 
right to dictate. The gentleman who has just preceded me 
is right in all but one thing, in that the working out of, his 
plan will give to the state of Illinois ten times the influence 
and authority to dictate who shall control the policy of this 
meeting than that which the states of Iowa, Wisconsin, In- 
diana or Missouri would have. There are questions un- 
derlying this matter of organization something more than 
the representation of any one state. There is the organi- 
zation known as the national organization; wherein does 
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that stand to-day, and who can say here what relationship 
we will have to that when we are once on our feet? Wall it 
be an honorable one or a dishonorable one? This is a 
question which will not only settle this state matter and the 
interstate matter, but will settle the future success of the 
Independent telephone movement from the standpoint of 
the men who have gone out in the field and done the fight- 
ing. Now, let me say to you gentlemen, appoint your com- 
mittees, who will first determine where we stand and then 
we will tell you what method to pursue in order to put a 
man at the head of this thing who will do us all good. 

Chairman Lumpkin here called Mr. Valentine to the 
chair while he addressed the convention, as foilows: 

Mr. Lumpkin: If the convention will pardon me, I 
desire to make a little statement, as I have been seemingly 
placed in an embarrassing position, in allowing the resolu- 
tion to be offered this morning. I did not look upon that 
as settling this question at all. I simply looked upon it as 
a preliminary step that would save much time in getting 
ready for the election of officers this afternoon. I want to 
say, gentlemen, that in this matter I have no friends to 
reward and no foes to punish. 

I want to say to you as a citizen of Illinois, and a past 
president of the state association, | recognize the fact that 
Illinois is in a position here to carry this election, and in 
every meeting that we may have in the future; being so 
close to Chicago, we can come prepared at any time with 
enough votes to say to the state of lowa, “If you don’t like 
what we do, stay at home.” 

Mr. Bandy of Iowa: We will stay, too. 

Mr. Lumpkin: We can say to Wisconsin, “If you want 
to be on the executive committee we will give you a man if 
we want to do it.” But, gentlemen, I have heen taught from 
the cradle up that when I invite my neighbors to my house 
[ treat them with more courtesy than I do my own family. 
This. convention is an interstate convention, and the people 
of Illinois want to extend to the people of these neighboring 
states that courtesy that is due them. [Illinois recognizes 
the fact that when Wisconsin comes to our state to meet 
in convention, that she shall be given equal rights, whether 
there are ten members in this convention or fifty. When 
lowa comes to this convention, if there are ten men from 
Iowa and fifty from Illinois, the Iowa men are entitled to 
the same consideration. Otherwise, when they go home they 
will say, “Gentlemen, you can run your convention and we 
will run ours in Iowa.” If we are to achieve the success that 
we have worked for, we must extend the olive branch to 
every state and say “come on.” [Illinois doesn’t care so 
much for these honors, it is the people we want. I went into 
this thing to build up an organization that would bring the 
operators together, and, speaking for myself as a man from 
Illinois, I am ready to extend all the courtesy necessary to 
the neighboring states, whether Illinois gets anything or not. 

Mr. Lumpkin here resumed the stand, and, the question 
being called for, the motion was stated as follows: 

Chairman Lumpkin: Gentlemen, we are now ready to 
vote on this question of reconsidering the resolution that was 
passed this morning. You understand only those who have 
the badges are entitled to a vote. All those in favor of re- 
considering that motion this morning will rise to their feet 
and remain standing until the secretary has counted them. 

The standing vote being taken, the motion to reconsider 
the resolution was lost by a vote of 17 ayes to 23 nays, and 
the resolution was declared to stand as originally adopted. 

Thereupon the following committees were announced: 

Wisconsin: On permanent organization, Messrs. H. C. 
Winter of Madison and Richard Valentine of Janesville. 

On constitution and by-laws, W. J. Bell of Baraboo and 
A. L. Hutchinson of Weyauwega. 

Michigan: On both committees, J. B. Ware, Detroit, 
and R. F. Johnson of Saginaw. 

Iowa: On permanent organization, Geo. N’.. Bandy of 


Perry and Dr. H. S. Herr of Ottumwa. 
On constitution and by-laws, H. C. Raney of Fairfield 
and C. F. Bennett of Waterloo. 
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Missouri: On both committees, Theodore Gary of 
Macon and J. W. Layne of Carthage. 

Kentucky: On permanent organization, H. K. Cole, 
Owensboro, and E. M. Coleman of Louisville. 

On constitution and by-laws, John/ M. Armstrong of 
Louisville and James H. Parish of Owensboro. 

Illinois: On permanent organization, Thos. Marshall 
of Keithsburg and Charles E. Hull of Salem. 

On constitution and by-laws, E. R. Conklin of Aurora 
and B. F. Wasson of Trenton. 

Indiana: On both committees, O. Rex of North Man- 
chester and J. O. Parker of Evansville. 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken to permit the 
committees on permanent organization and constitution and 
by-laws to meet and prepare the report. 

Upon the convention being called to order, the com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws presented the following 
report: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

A. L. Hutchinson duly elected chairman. 

C. T. Bennett, secretary. 

Moved that a subcommittee of three be appointed to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws and report at 9 a. m., 
Friday, April 11, 1902. Passed. Moved and passed that 
the chairman of this committee be a member of the sub- 
committee. The chair appoints Messrs. Raney of Iowa and 
Ware of Michigan. 

Adjourned to 9 a. m., Friday, April 11, 1902. 

Mr. Nate announced that one or two of the tickets at 
the banquet on Wednesday evening had been paid for, and 
stated that if the gentlemen who had paid for those tickets 
would call upon him their money would be refunded, as it 
was an inadvertence in allowing them to be paid for. 

Mr. Nate also announced that in the evening a refined 
vaudeville entertainment would be presented in the banquet 
hall, to which guests of the hotel would be invited, althcugh 
it was understood that the telephone folks wouid be given 
the front seats. 

The committee on permanent organization made the 
following report through its chairman, Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman: Your committee on permanent organi- 
zation has committed two bad blunders in its work this after- 
noon, the first of which was in the selecting of its chair- 
man, and the next you will see later on. I want to say that 
[ hope the report of this committee will be accepted in good 
spirit by every member of this organization, and that it will 
result in great good in the future. This committee has 
worked in a very diligent, business-like way, and investi- 
gated the matter as thoroughly as we could, and we made 
only two mistakes, as I told you. After canvassing the 
field thoroughly and consulting various members of this 
committee from the various states represented, the action 
was unanimous on the nominations we propose, which are 
as follows: 

For president for the next six months, Mr. H. C. 
Raney of Fairfield, lowa. (Applause.) 

For vice-president, Dr. I. A. Lumpkin of Mattoon, II]. 
(Applause. ) 

Remember, that there was a number of men placed in 
nomination for these offices, except one, and that one is the 
mistake that was made. The next officer is the secretary, 
and your bald-headed friend from Louisville was forced to 
accept that. (Applause. ) 

The next was J. C. Harper of Madison, Wis., who was 
nominated for treasurer. (Applause. ) 

Now, gentlemen, as chairman of this committee, I sup- 
pose it becomes my duty, under parliamentary usage, to 
make a motion, and I move that the nominations of 
these gentlemen for these respective offices. be made unani- 
mous, and they be declared the officers selected by this body. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

Mr. H. C. Raney being introduced to the convention as 
its presiding officer, addressed the convention as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: This 
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is a new surprise to me, and | don’t know just exactly what 
to say. I do most sincerely thank the members of this asso- 
ciation for the honor that they have placed on me in eiect- 
ing me as president of the association for the coming six 
months. I think it is an honor that must have come to my 
state rather than to myself. I thank you all for the help 
you gave the state of lowa in this matter. I have, as our 
presiding officer has said, no foes to punish, no friends to 
favor. I do not represent any party but the Independent 
telephone people of these states. (Applause.) For about 
seven years | have been in the Independent telephone busi- 
ness—a sort of a side issue, it is true, but giving it a good 
deal of thought and attention and labor. I have seen a good 
deal of success come to it in our own state and I recognize 
that a good deal of that success came from work that was 
done in our state association. Now, as states we have come 
to a point where state lines are a hindrance to the Inde- 
pendent telephone movement. We want to go outside our 
states and reach out for business. The situation of the city 
of Chicago, as one of the great commercial centers of the 
world, makes it necessary that every state surrounding the 
state of Illinois, should get telephone connection into this 
city, and throughout the state, and so we are all interested 
particularly in the work here in the state of Illinois, and we 
want this association to do everything in its power to aid the 
work of getting into the city of Chicago, and then aid in the 
co-operation of these companies in the different states that 
desire to do an interstate business, fix rates, adopt rules, pro- 
tecting our rights and our privileges, and get long-distance 
toll line connections throughout the state of Illinois, and in 
the city of Chicago—and, so far as I am able, gentlemen, in 
this position, I can heartily pledge to you the best effort 
that [ am able to give to accomplish any object along that 
line. I don’t care to make any further speech. I wish 
again to thank this association for the honor, and I am at 
your service to do your business in your way. (Applause.) 

Dr. Lumpkin being called for, responded as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: I 
want to say that, so far as I am personally concerned, ieav- 
ing myself out of the question, the gentlemen elected are per- 
fectly satisfactory to me. I think you have put a gentle- 
man at the head of this association who will prove a genuine 
success. I have not had the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
Mr. Raney, but I have often heard of lowa, and | know 
what they are doing there for the Independent cause. Gen- 
tlemen, | am satisfied and [ thank you. 

Action was then taken on the report of the committee 
on constitution and by-laws, which appears on a preceding 
page, and the committee was continued to report further at 
the next session. 

Mr. Bell of Wisconsin: We have a new secretary, and 
[ believe now is a good chance for him to say something. 
Mr. Burke of Illinois: This is our new secretary (indi- 
cating Mr. Coleman), and I desire to state that I want to 
give our new bald-headed secretary $148 to start on; if he 
will take this chair he can have the cash. 

Mr. Coleman: I have not qualified. 

President Raney: That is a matter between the sec- 
retaries. We will let them settle it. 

Mr. Coleman: I suggest that we wait on this matter 
until the committee on constitution and by-laws reports and 
see how much bond I have to furnish. 

President Raney: Gentlemen, what is the further 
pleasure of the association? Excuse me, gentlemen, we are 
right in the midst of the program for the afternoon. We 
have a paper by Mr. U. S. Alderman of Lowa, who is on 
the program, but he is not here. Mr. E. R. Conklin of 
Aurora, Ill., has a paper, and as he was acting on the com- 
mittee, it, of course, could not be read while the committee 
was in session. We are ready now to hear Mr. Conktlin’s 
paper if he will favor us. The subcommittee on constitu- 


tion and by-laws desires to hold a meeting at once, and I 
wish to be excused and place our former presiding officer in 
the chair, Vice-President Lumpkin, who will have charge 
of the meeting during the remainder of the session. 
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Vice-President Lumpkin here resumed the chair and 
introduced Mr. E. R. Conklin of Aurora, Ill., who read 
the following paper, after which an adjournment was taken 
until Friday, April 11, at 9 o’clock a. m. 


MR. CONKLIN’S PAPER. 

A great general once turned to his soldiers and said: 
“Can I count on you?” The answer, “Yes,” beginning with 
the subordinate officers and ejaculated down a long line of 
infantry, followed and confirmed by the discharging of ar- 
tillery, was the assurance to Napoleon Bonaparte that he 
had not misplaced his confidence when he turned from the 
assembly of the ancients and the council of five hundred 
to his valiant comrades in arms, with the interrogative: 
“Soldiers, can I count on you?” 

Not unlike the call to his army of the renowned Cor- 
sican, is the interrogative of the people to-day addressed to 
the sturdy pioneers and their legion followers in the Inde- 
pendent telephone organizations of the United States. Goaded 
and chafed under the tyrannical sway of an unblushingly 
self-styled ‘‘natural monopoly,” which encircles the globe, 
known as the “Bell Telephone Company,” they in their 
despair turn to us with the earnest appeal, “Can we count 
on you?” 

Gentlemen, let us prove as true to the people as the 
soldiers of France did to their leader. 

In the brief time allotted to me I shall try and outline 
some of the necessary elements which should characterize 
our operations. We are not in the position of a mariner 
at sea without map or compass, but, on the cortrary, have 
a more or less thoroughly proven chart, with the true, steady, 
unerring index, “Public Sentiment,” to keep us in our course. 

The chart referred to is the history of the Bell company. 
By reference to it we are able to avoid the hidden rocks and 
shoals which have proven so disastrous to their popularity 
and ruinous to their business in many cities. We should 
never lose sight of the fact that we are representatives of 
quasi public corporations owing the people certain consid- 
erations which we are bound to respect or we ourselves will 
suffer the same public denunciation which has overtaken the 
Bell company. 

In the first place, let us get a clear understanding of 
the meaning and scope of the telephone proposition by con- 
stdering : 

First—Who needs telephones ? 

Second—How supply them? 

Third—Price to be charged ? 

As to the first, “Who needs telephones ?” the answer is, 
every business man, whether professional man, merchant or 
farmer. The time has now come when any telephone com- 
pany, whether already in the field, or contemplating enter- 
ing the field, for any reason disregards any or either of these 
classes, it may expect, if not failure, such a modified de- 
gree of success as to make the business at least unattractive, 
while a due regard for the requirements of the varied busi- 
ness interests of a community is sure of success, and by any 
standard now known, unmeasured success—I say unmeas- 
iwred, for I have never yet seen an example where these con- 
ditions had been met that the exchange was done growing. 

[ cannot leave this topic without saying a word upon 
ihe subject of farmers’ lines. One of the pioneers in the 
Independent telephone field once made a standing offer that 
he would pay $100 per telephone for every telephone, in one 
of our most thickly populated states, that could be proven 
to have been in a farmer’s residence on his farm before ’94, 
or before Independent telephone companies began giving 
service. He said the bold proposition had never cost him a 
cent for the reason that not a farmer had a telephone prior 
to that date. 

Now, thanks to the Independent telephone movement, 
this condition has changed, until at present thousands of 
farmers in every state have telephones in their homes. And 
who needs a telephone more than the farmer? Shut off 
from the telegraph and railway station, postoffice and his 
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family doctor, to say nothing of his social isolations, he, of 
all classes, has greatest need of a telephone. 

If this be true, gentlemen, the bed rock upon which to 
build your financial structure is none other than the strata 
upon which rests the farmer’s home, and the builder who so 
lays his plans need not fear the storm of competition, but 
may rest secure with the assurance that the rainbow of hope 
will adorn the retiring clouds. 

Second—How supply them? 

Again referring to the chart, we are able to profit by 
the history of the Bell company. Their policy was to estab- 
lish just as few exchanges as possible and charge subscrib- 
ers a rate so high that only a small per cent of the people 
could afford a telephone. This policy provided enormous 
profits, and secure in the protection of a patent monopoly, 
with no fear of competition, it gave the managerial depart- 
ment plenty of time to plan for the enjoyment of their fat 
salaries instead of earning them by giving the public an ex- 
tensive and popular service, which they so much needed 
And again, when competition of Independent companies 
forced them to spread out to smaller towns and lower theit 
prices, their method of meeting the new conditions was to 
degrade their service by introducing party lines and compel 
communities to raise bonuses to cover the cost of extending 
their lines to them. 

Now let us not flounder upon these rocks which have 
beset their course, but rather let us establish ourselves upon 
a broad, liberal basis, giving to every subscriber in every 
part of our territory the highest character of telephone 
service known to the art; in towns and cities using only full 
metallic circuit for each instrument, equipped and installed in 
such a manner as to meet the requirements of the latest 
methods of construction. 

It is true that where lines are extended in the rural 
districts for several miles, it becomes necessary in order 
that the service may be popular and of real use to the com- 
munity that party lines should be resorted to in order to 
bring the service within the reach of the average farmer. 
Do not understand me, that in the building of these rural 
lines a lower grade of construction should be adopted than 
in the cities and towns. The number of subscribers on a 
line should not be crowded beyond a point which would tend 
to destroy their usefulness, and in all cases the Independent 
telephone company should impres upon the community by 
their legitimate and substantially constructed property, a de- 
gree of permanency which should establish them in the 
community as an indispensable fixture. 

Third—The price to be charged? 

In the consideration of price we can refer back to our 
chart with profit. And this is by no means a matter of 
minor importance, and, strange as it might at first seem, it 
is a matter upon which there should be very little difference 
ef opinion between the exchange operator and the subscriber. 
The reason that a feeling of bitter dissatisfaction exists be- 
tween the Bell company and their subscribers is that the 
company takes the position assumed by the shoemaker, who, 
when his customer complained that the shoe he was trying to 
sell him was too tight, said: “Vat you knows, you ish no 
shoemaker.” When the public complain of poor service, in- 
attention or impudence from their operators, or last, but not 
least, of an unbusinesslike and unjustifiable price either for 
toll or exchange service, their treatment of the public is 
not unlike the old shoemaker, and they wrap themselves 
about in the old threadbare cloak, “natural monopoly” and 
say, if anything: “Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

Now, don’t understand me to say, or even insinuate that 
an Independent telephone company must discuss and arbi- 
trate their price to be charged for service with the parties 
who are going to pay for it; or that it would be right or 
best for them to do so. But I wish to be understood to say 
that before naming a price to be charged in a town, village 
or city, or the toll to be coliected between two points, we 
should take all local conditions into account and give them 
careful consideration, and in determining upon a rate, we 
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should be certain that from our own, or the experience of 
others, where similar conditions have existed, the price has 
proven reasonably profitable to the company and acceptable 
to the public. In further explanation, if it is a toll charge. 
don’t make the rate so high that a party could take a steam, 
or possibly an electric car and travel between the points for 
the same price. Such would represent what I have referred 
to as unbusinesslike and unreasonable tariff. 

Now, somewhere between the extortionate price charged 
by the Bell company, and a price so cheap as to be unre- 
munerative, there is a point where the volume of business 
at a fair profit will earn the largest net profit upon the invest- 
ment, and this is the point sought for. 

Local conditions govern to a very large degree, such as, 
in towns or cities, a scattered population or a large per cent 
of a class too poor to afford a telephone, or who are unsus- 
ceptible to its advantages, or in case of toll rate it would 
vary in proportion to the density of population, or the dis- 
tance between towns. 

After carefully considering these various elements 
which enter into every situation, a rate can be named with 
a reasonable certainty of its proving satisfactory to the public 
and an assurance of a profit to the investor. 

Right along this line I wish to say the mistake is just 
as liable to be made of naming a price which is too cheap 
as of making it too high. There is no justification for estab- 
lishing too low a rate. 

The old saying, “Live and let live,” is applicable. 

A business man is always ready and willing to pay a 
living, profitable price for our stock in trade—telephone 
service. There is no place in our business for unbusiness- 
like dealing, but let us ever preserve that high standard of 
integrity between curselves and the public, as well as between 
one another, which should characterize and ennoble the high 
calling and purpose which gave us birth. 

In these rambling remarks I have endeavored to set 
forth in a general way for our emulation and adoption a 
standard, which, if followed, will place us above the grovel- 
ing plane where we are hampered in our purposes by the 
need of sufficient funds to supply the demands the public are 
making upon us, and establish us upon the high plane of 
public approval and secure for us the confidence of the finan- 
cial world in such a way as to allow us ample opportunity 
to fill our mission in the grand advance march of civilization. 
Now, while I have been outlining my idea of the manner in 
which we should meet the public trust that we have under- 
taken to discharge, your minds doubtless have involuntarily 
been casting up your individual account with the public to 
ascertain how the balance stands. And I am gratified tu an- 
nounce that the very general rule is something like this, as 
I hear it from all representatives at this convention with 
whom I have talked: “Our exchanges are growing beyond 
all our expectations and our business increasing and improv- 
ing in every way. We are crowded to the utmost in taking 
care of the increase as it comes to us.” 

I am sorry to say that there is a very general expression 
of the serious need of more and better toll connection, but 
I gain some relief in finding quite a general willingness to 
co-operate with each other in bringing about the much needed 
improvement. 

This general or universa! report of growth and success 
is a true and unerring indication that we are considered 
worthy of the confidence of the public, and better than that, 
it is unmistakable evidence that we are in possession of that 
confidence, and now, in closing, let us hope that whenever, 
wherever and to whomever the public may call in the lan- 
guage of the conquering general, the prompt and sincere re- 
sponse may come from our legions as from the French army, 
“Yes, unto death.” 





K * *K 
THE VAUDEVILLE SHOW. 


One of the pleasant surprises of the convention was 
the vaudeville performance given in the Sherman House ban- 
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quet hall Thursday evening by the committee having in 
charge the entertainment of the delegates. The show was 
a most enjoyable one and was a very much appreciated affair. 
The full bill was as follows: 

Overture <a Bredfield’s Orchestra. 

HENRY BROWN, 

Comedy and Monologue. 

MURRAY TWINS, 

Singing and Dancing Artists. 
MISS LIZZIE McKEEVER, 
Coon Songs. 
MARVIN and DEAN, 
Comedy Sketch Team. 
WASSMAN, 

Magic. 

FOURTH SESSION. 
Friday, April 11, 9 a. m. 

The convention was called to order by President Raney. 

Dr. Lumpkin moved that the order of business of elect- 
ing delegates to the national association be passed until after 
the report of committee on constitution and by-laws. 

Which motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Bell: I would like to ask that a committee of three 
be appointed to draw up suitable resolutions with reference 
to the committee on entertainment at this meeting. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted, 
and the president appointed as such committee Messrs. Bell, 
Valentine and Bennett. 

Mr. W. H. Crumb of Chicago, IIl., was introduced by 
the president, and read a paper, which was published in the 
April number of TELEPHONY. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, if there is no objection, 
we will now hear the report of the committee on constitution 
and by-laws. 

Mr. Ware: Mr. President, the committee appointed a 
subcommittee to put in proper form the recommendations 
of the various members of the committee and we were to 
have held a meeting of the entire committee this morning, 
but have been unable to accomplish the result, and this re- 
port is presented to the convention for action without having 
gone before the committee for the reason named. 

It was moved and adopted that the report of the com- 
mittee be read, section by section, and that action be taken 
upon the report seriatim. The report of the committee in 
full, as finally adopted, follows: 

NAME. 

The name of this organization shall be The Interstate 
Independent Telephone Association. 

The object of the association is to promote the welfare 
and interests of the Independent telephone companies oper- 
ating in the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin; also 
to co-operate with and assist the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of the United States of America in its undertak- 
ings in the general Independent telephone interests. 

Section 1. Each operating Independent telephone com- 
pany within the states named is entitled to become a mem- 
ber of the association upon the payment of $5.00 and to 
one vote at the meetings of the association, but each may 
send as many representatives as each company may desire. 

Manufacturers and supply dealers may become associate 
members on the payment of $5.00, but shall not be entitled 
to vote at any meeting of the association. 

MEETINGS. 

Section 2. Annual meetings of the association shall 
be held in December of each year at such time and place as 
the executive committee may determine. 

OFFICERS. 

Section 3. The officers of the association shall be a 

president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, each 
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elected for a term of one year, and shall serve until their 
successors are elected, and shall perform the duties usual 
to such offices. 

The officers shall be nominated by a special committee 
of one representative from each state, appointed in each case 
by the delegates of such state, and such officers shall be 
elected by a majority of votes in the convention. 

Officers shall not be elected for two consecutive terms, 
except in the case of the secretary. 

SALARIES. 

Section 4. No officer shall receive a salary except the 
secretary, who may be paid such compensation as the ex- 
ecutive committee may determine. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Section 5. The executive committee shall consist of 
one person from each state represented in the association, 
and shall be elected at each annual meeting by the repre- 
sentatives of each state selecting their own member. 

The executive committee shall have full power between 
meetings of the association. 

DUES. 

Section 6. The annual dues shall be five dollars ($5.00) 

per member, active and associate. 
QUORUM. 

Section 7. The quorum of the association shall con- 
sist of not less than fifteen active members from at least a 
majority of the states in the association. 

A majority of the executive committee shall constitute 
its quorum, and at least ten days’ written notice shall be 
given by mail to each member, by the secretary, and a meet- 
ing may be called at any time, on request of two members 
of the committee. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Section 8. These articles may be amended at any regu- 
lar meeting of the association, notice of such amendment 
to be published at least twice in two electrical magazines 
published in Chicago, within sixty days preceding such meet- 
ing, and such amendments can be adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present. 

The first paragraph of the report, providing for the 
name of the association, was, upon motion of Mr. Hull, 
adopted as read. 

The second paragraph of the report, stating the object 
of the association, as originally presented, did not inciude 
the states of Minnesota and Ohio, and upon this paragraph 
the following discussion was had: 

Mr. Ware: The suggestion was made that possibly the 
states of Minnesota and Ohio might be added, Minnesota 
because it is an association between Iowa and Wisconsin; 
Ohio because of its very close relationship with the Michi- 
gan and Indiana state associations, and, personally, several 
members of the committee, and possibly all, would like to 
have seen these states added. But inasmuch as these were 
the original seven, we thought it would be improper to make 
any addition in the number of states. 

Mr. Hull: I move the adoption of the section as read. 

Mr. Coleman: Does that section contemplate the or- 
ganization of new companies in towns where they are not 
already established? 

Mr. Valentine: I think the states of Minnesota and 
Ohio should be included. I know that the Ohio gentlemen 
feel that they have been somewhat slighted in this case. 
That Kentucky on the south of them and Michigan on the 
north of them, Indiana on the west, and why the state of 
Ohio should be left out I do not know. The state adjoins 
us and is a very good state in the Independent field. There 
is a great deal of work there. They have regular exchanges 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis and have the best toll line that 
has been built in the country lately and they are extending 
down through the state and across our state. I would move 
to amend by adding the states of Minnesota and Ohio. 

The motion was duly seconded. 
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President Raney: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
motion that the states of Ohio and Minnesota be added to 
the list of states. Are there any remarks? 

Mr. Hull: I am certainly in favor of admitting those 
states, but is it wise to include them without the knowledge 
of those states and notice that they are invited to come in? 
Would it not be better to make an organization of the states 
that are here and provide somewhere it the constitution or 
elsewhere for them to be present with us and join in our 
work? It might be we would meet with a refusal to come 
in, and it seems to me better not to put them in, but to in- 
clude those who are here, and then if it is thought best to 
extend to them an invitation to be present at our next meet- 
ing, invite them to be with us. 

Mr. Bell: If there is anything we can do to get them 
in the association and get them to form one of their own, 
we want to do it. 

Mr. Ware: I wish to suggest that no state association 
has been slighted among the seven here represented, as to 
whether they will become members or not. In the issuing of 
the invitations by the committee, we simply selected 
seven states. There is no reason why we should not 
at this time recognize the desirability of having these states 
join with us. I would like to see the states of Ohio and 
Minnesota added. Ohio is the best developed Independent 
state, unless it is Indiana, and there are no more strong and 
enthusiastic companies than are found in the state of Ohio. 

Mr. Brigham of Iowa: In the action of this convention 
yesterday morning and the little controversy we had, the 
Ohio people would be led to think they did not belong here, 
anyway, and were dropped out. As Mr. Ware has said, I 
believe Ohio is the father of the telephone business to some 
extent. They certainly have been very successful and en- 
thusiastic in this hard fight. I believe if our Ohio friends 
were here to-day and had the sense of this convention they 
would be glad to co-operate with us. I do not know whether 
the purpose of this organization is to take the place of the 
national or not, I hope not. We owe everything to that 
organization. That organization has taken us through some 
pretty hard fights and they are not through yet. Mr. Ware 
understands that proposition. And I think Ohio would be 
glad to join hands with Indiana in the advancement of the 
Independent telephone movement, and I think they would be 
perfectly glad to come into this organization under any 
conditions that would help the organization. 

President Raney: Gentlemen, you understand the 
proposition. The question is on the amendment proposed to 
add the names of these two states. 

The question being called for, the amendment offered 
by Mr. Valentine was adopted. 

Mr. Bell: I would like to ask now if there is any prop- 
osition preventing any other state entering, or would that 
have to come up at any other regular meeting of the as- 
sociation ? 

President Raney: It would require an amendment of 
the constitution, I think, Mr. Bell. 

Section 1 of the report was read. 

Mr. Coleman: I would like to ask, just for informa- 
tion, suppose here is a company pays its $5.00 and has its 
one vote, and it represents $2,000,000, and perhaps half a 
dozen or a dozen exchanges. Now, has it no more voice 
than a concern that has one exchange, and, say. 300 drops? 

Mr. Ware: Mr. President, it is a fact that it has all 
the voice and it counts the same in the convention, but it 
only has one vote. Now, as a matter of fact, whatever 
jealousy exists in a convention of this character, is more 
olten raised on the part of the smaller companies rather 
than the larger ones. This is an association merely for the 
promotion of good fellowship and the common interesis of 
all, and I am sure that after discussion, one member of 
the large company would be satisfied with the result. We 
had the matter up for a long time and did not know what 
else to do. We thought that was the fairest thing to alf 
concerned, yy 
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Mr. Johnson of Michigan: I rather think that the 
proposition for one vote from every company is all right, 
because the big fellows can take care of themselves, where 
the little fellows cannot sometimes without our assistance. 

Section 1 of the report was then adopted as read. 

Section 2, referring to annual meeting, was then read, 
and, upon motion of Mr. Cole, was adopted as read. 

Section 3, referring to officers of the association, was 
read, and, upon motion of Mr: Valentine, seconded by Mr. 
Cole, the section was adopted as read. 

Section 4, relating to salaries of the officers, was read 
and Mr. Cole moved that it be adopted as read. Which 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Section 5, providing for an executive committee, was 
read, and, upon motion of Mr. Hull, was adopted as read. 

Section 6, providing for annual dues, was read, and, 
upon motion of Mr. Hull, was adopted as read. 

Section 7, providing what shall constitute a quorum, 
upon motion, was adopted as read. 

Section 8, providing for amendments, was adopted, 
upon motion, as read. 

Whereupon, upon motion of Mr. Johnson of Michigan, 
the constitution and by-laws reported by the committee was 
adopted in full, as amended, as the constitution and by- 
laws of the association. 

Mr. A. L. Hutchinson introduced a resolution regarding 
the newspaper reports of the banquet and deliberations of the 
association. This resolution was intended for publication 
and gave rise to a lengthy discussion, participated in by 
Mr. Johnson of Michigan, Messrs. Bell and Hutchinson of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Bennett of Iowa and others. An amendment 
was substituted to the effect that the president appoint a 
committee of three, to be known as the press committee, 
and that this committee be instructed to prepare an article for 
publication, and edit the work of the convention for the 
telephone press. With reference to this matter Mr. Nate 
said: 

The committee employed and will pay for the services 
of your stenographer in order that a full and complete re- 
port of the proceedings of this meeting might be obtained. 
The report taken by that stenographer is in your hands. 
However, we did agree with the electrical papers to give 
to each, without any partiality, a copy of that report. I 
believe that there are other reporters than the one we em- 
ployed, perhaps representing the electrical press, perhaps 
some other interests. We do not control that record. I 
think, however, that the gentlemen who have made notes 
will see to it that they are under the control of this con- 
vention, and I advise that as long as this committee is going 
to be appointed—and it will be appointed—-that is the sensi- 
ble solution of the problem, that the telephone press get the 
report from that committee, showing no partiality whatever 
to any one paper. I am going to finish my work as a mem- 
ber of your committee by stating what we have done, and 
it will be approved. I will venture to say there is not 
another record in the history of all telephony which can 
show such a magnificent result as you will gather from the 
figures I am about to read you. The register is also the 
property of this asscciation. Gentlemen, there are 324 bona 
fide signatures on that book, in addition to which there are 
representatives of the different concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of electrical supplies, numbering something 
like 300 more. 

Over 450 tickets were issued to the banquet, of which 
260 were to telephone exchange men and others connected 
in some way with exchange interests; the other tickets 
went out to the contributors for distribution. 

We received from lowa acceptances to attend this 
convention, 35; there are registered from lowa 30; we 
received from Illinois acceptances to the number of 80; 
there are registered 92. From Indiana 34 acceptances, 
35 registrations. From Wisconsin, 18 acceptances and 19 
registrations ; from Ohio 8 acceptances and 12 registra- 
tions. Michigan, 12 acceptances and 6 registrations. From 
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Missouri, 9 acceptances and 5 registrations. From Kentucky 
5 acceptances and 7 registrations. From Rhode Islana, 1 


registration; from Kansas, 3 registrations; from Texas, 
3 registrations; from New York, 3 registrations; from 


Massachusetts, 1; from Nebraska, 1; from West Virginia, 
1; from Canada, 1. 

The miscellaneous registration list of telephone men 
whose money is invested in one way or another numbers 
fifty. In Chicago itself, where a great many men are di- 
rectly interested in telephony, there are 54 registrations. 
The total of which we find is 324. 

Gentlemen, | want to thank you on behalf of the com- 

mittee for the grand way in which you have come out. You 
have made us good in the statement we made to the con- 
tributors. We said we would bring you here; we have 
done so and we are happy. We appreciate that there has 
been some little business rivalry, but we have taken it in 
good part; we have no ill feelings and we are shaking 
hands with each other, and we will continue to shake hands. 
There is perhaps a little feeling among us, but it is only 
of a business character. You must appreciate, when we get 
together, that we are boys all the time. Gentlemen, I thank 
you once more for the committee. 
: There is just one more point | want to touch upon. 
In our difficulty as to how the voting proposition would be 
proceeded on, the committee decided arbitrarily, because 
it could not decide any other way, that voting badges would 
be issued at $2 each to each exchange, not to any one com- 
pany. In consequence, one company that has many thous- 
ands of dollars invested, and whose stockholders are dis- 
tributed at ten different points, purchased ten of those 
badges, and yesterday secured but one vote. I move that 
the money be returned to these gentlemen, less the $2 paid 
for the one badge. 

A Member: That is one case. 

Mr. Nate: No, there are several others. I don’t mean 
everybody who has contributed money; | mean everybody 
who has bought several badges in excess of one. Some com- 
panies bought ten, understanding that they would get ten 
votes. 

Mr. Hull: I would like to ask if those gentlemen were 
not present and voted on the propositions before us? 

Mr. Raney: I think the fact is, that man 
wore a badge yesterday was recognized as having a right 
to vote. 

Mr. Hull: That is the way I understood it—that 
every man who wore a badge was permitted to vote, and 
the business is about over now, and whatever rights have 
been conferred have been enjoyed. 

Mr. Coleman: I think this matter can be adjusted by 
refunding to these people all but their $5 fees. ‘That puts 
everybody on an equal basis. So I move you that there be 
returned to these parties all except this $5 fee. 

Mr. Hull: As I understand it, this $2 was paid for 
a vote to entitle them to a vote in this session. They re- 
ceived their badges and distributed them to their friends 
and were recognized on the floor of the convention, and 
they paid $2 for their vote on their vote before the con- 
vention. I second this motion in order to get it before 
the house. But I don’t see any reason why this money 
should be returned to them. 

Of course, if they did not carry their point, the money 
is lost to them, but they were willing to pay their $2 for 
the privilege of voting in this association. 

Mr. Nate: I foresaw some time ago that there was 
going to be a question, and we had no one to instruct us, and 
when those badges were purchased it was represented that 
it would constitute a membership until your next meeting, 
the supposition being that you would require no immedi- 
ate funds, and that this would bring into your treasury 
enough money to take care of your correspondence and 
work of that character until the next meeting. Conse- 
quently, yesterday, in the standing vote taken on the ques- 
tion of that resolution, there was 17 nays and 23 
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ayes. There are 64 votes, I think, paid for, and one of 
the gentlemen holding the ten was counted on the floor as 
one of the 17, so that the votes were not cast at $2 each. 
And it was my intention, when I made the motion, simply 
that the difference should be returned and the $2 would 
remain in the treasury. 

Mr. Bennett: Our company paid for more than one 
vote, and we are not asking for any refunding, nor do I 
believe that any of the other companies are entitled to the 
refunding. The badges were all counted—each badge 
counted as one vote for the member. If the members pur- 
chasing them were not present, it was not the fault of the 
association. Due notice was given by the committee that 
each badge entitled the delegate to one vote, and they ought 
not now to ask for a refunding when the badges bought for 
their members were not present. 

Mr. Nate: I want to say that I have not made this 
plea in behalf of any company, as the gentlemen who bought 
the extra badges are not here, so far as I know, and are not 
aware of the fact that | was going to ask this. I do not 
ask it; [ submit it simply as a question for consideration. 
that is all. 

Mr. Bennett: It is a matter in which it might show the 
good will of every man to return that amount. It is not a 
legal right, but in the matter of gratitude we might give it 
to them. 

Mr. Herr: I don’t think that when a man pays for a 
large number of votes, provided the particular opportu- 
nity to use those votes did not come, that we have any right 
to give back that money. But he stands on that chance. If 
he went into the lottery business on it, let him lose. 

Mr. Valentine: The gentleman is right in one sense, 
but the gentlemen who paid this money are not asking to 
have it returned. As I understand my friend Nate, he is 
simply doing this in a graceful manner, and I think he is 
right about it. The gentlemen who have paid this money 
are not asking for it. They do not need $2, as I under- 
stand it, but | think it would be a graceful thing to do and 
[ should favor it. 

The question being called for upon Mr. Nate’s motion, 
the chair said: 

Are there any further remarks? I wish it could be 
stated, that the house may understand fully. It applies in 
évery case, as I understand Mr. Nate, to persons who have 
paid for more votes than they got. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Nate: That is the idea. 

President Raney: You understand the motion. 
favor of the resolution will say aye. 

Mr. Coleman: I offered a motion that they be re- 

funded up to the $5 limit. 
: President Raney: You made that, but I heard no sec- 
ond to it. We now want the negative on that vote. All who 
are opposed to the motion will signify it by saying aye. 
Gentlemen, [ think the motion is lost. 

A standing vote was called for upon the motion of Mr. 
Nate, and a count being taken the motion of Mr. Nate was 
duly carried. 

Mr. Brigham: Is this question settled now about this 
membership? I just mention this because there might be 
others in the same boat I am in, and | inquire for informa- 
tion. _They said this constituted a membership until the 
next meeting. 

President Raney: I understand that that gave you a 
right to vote at this meeting. 

Mr. Brigham: No, they said this constituted a mem- 
bership until the next meeting. 

President Raney: I think that would be true, but 
before you would have any rights in the next meeting, you 
must sign the constitution and pay $5. I don’t think 
the $2 has anything to do with that. From this time on 
you get into this association by signing this constitution and 
paying $5. 

Gentlemen, I want to make one request, that the repre- 
sentatives here from the different states select their mem- 
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bers of the executive committee and report them to the secre- 
tary. 

The following members were reported to the secretary 
as the choice of their respective states for members of the 
executive committee: 

H. K. Cole, Owensboro, Ky. 

J. B. Ware of Detroit, Mich. 

Charles E. Hull of Salem, Ill. 

George N. Bandy of Perry, Ia. 

J. W. Layne of Carthage, Mo. 

A. L. Hutchinson, Weyauwega, Wis. 

Whereupon the convention adjourned until 2 o’clock 
p. m. on the same day. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Friday Afternoon, April 11, 1902. 

President Raney: The convention will please come to 
order. I want first to announce what might be called the 
press committee provided for this noon. I will appoint on 
that committee Dr. I. A. Lumpkin, J. J. Nate and William 
E. Keily. 

Gentlemen, now we have left on our regular program 
two papers, the paper of Dr. H. S. Herr of Ottumwa and 
a paper by A. L. Hutchinson of Weyauwega, Wis. 

It was moved that the papers be received as having been 
read and be published in the proceedings. ‘The papers were 
announced as “Cost of Construction and Maintenance of 
Telephone Plants” and “Three Problems and Their Solu- 
tion. 

President Raney: 
before this convention? 
gram. 

Mr. Valentine: I don’t see the chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions here, Mr. Chairman, therefore, I will 
have to read his resolution. 

President Raney: We will now hear the report of the 
committee on resolutions. 

Mr. Valentine: As the chairman does not seem to be 
present, perhaps I can read it for him: 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this association be, and 
are hereby, tendered to the managing committee, the elec- 
trical press, telephone manufacturers, supply men and elec- 
trical dealers and jobbers, who have so generously con- 
tributed to our entertainment and the success of our organ- 
ization.” I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and the resolution unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. McMeal: In the name of the committee, I want to 
thank you for the resolution and to say that your committee 
worked hard and earnestly, with the sole aim and view of 
having a strong, harmonious convention. We may have 
made mistakes. If we have, we are sorry for it. We have 
done our best, and we thank you for your kind indulgence. 
(Applause. ) 

President Raney: 
that this committee has done. 
been a big task and well accomplished. 
wish of the convention ? 

Mr. Ware: After the subject was announced, “The 
Cost of Construction and Maintenance of Telephone Plants,” 
| was very curious to know what the cost was of construc- 
tion and of operation as disclosed in Dr. Herr’s paper. He 
has got a very valuable document here, and I take it for 
granted there is no train going to leave the town for an 
hour or two, and I believe it would be a benefit to us to 
have this paper read. I would like to hear it myself, and I 
would move that this be read, if there is no objection. 

Whereupon, at the request of Dr. Herr, the following 
papers were read: 


Gentlemen, what further is there 
That disposes of the regular pro- 


[ think we all appreciate the work 
I feel sure of it. It has 
What is the further 


DR. HERR’S PAPER. 


Before the expiration of the principal patents on the 
telephone, the patentees and those holding under them had 
a monopoly of the telephone business, and, according to our 
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way of thinking, they unwisely took advantage of the situa- 
tion by exorbitant charges for telephone service. In their 
anxiety to make large dividends, they forgot that great 
profits in any line of business brought speedy and effective 
competition, and with competition would come lower prices 
and division of business. 

The advantage derived from a telephone in business 
places and in the home was so great that long before the 
expiration of the patents men were preparing to enter the 
telephone business as soon as the patent expired, basing 
their calculations of profits upon the rates charged by the 
old company. I fear many unwittingly underestimated the 
cost of construction and maintenance, and made the rate 
much too low. A conservative rate would have been about 
three-fifths of the Bell rates, all things being in proportion. 

To serve three or four hundred with telephone service 
at prices charged before there was competition was easy 
and productive of very high dividends. But to serve two 
and three times as many at cne-half and one-third the price is 
quite a different proposition. To make this more plain, con- 
sider a town where there is an exchange with three hun- 
dred subscribers at $3.00 monthly, the minimum price 
charged by the old company before competition. And then 
consider an Independent company building an exchange in 
the same town, charging a rate of $1.00 per month, and se- 
curing twelve hundred subscribers, which is the real condi- 
tion with many of the Independent telephone companies to- 
day. The subscriber receives for $1.00 per month the bene- 
fit of twelve hundred subscribers, which, at the old rate of 
$3.00 for 300, would cost him $12 a month. 

This very low rate is all very good for the subscriber, 
but I have said the Independent people, when going into the 
telephone business, did so, underestimating the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance, believing that the more subscrib- 
ers they secured the less the rate for service would be. It 
never occurred to them that the reverse was true, that the 
greater the number of subscribers the more expenses at- 
tached to the transaction of the business. This is still the 
impression among all classes not versed in the financial 
propositions relating to the telephone business. They still 
believe that the more ’phones a company can put out the less 
the rate should be. 

The proper understanding by the general public of the 
cost of construction and maintenance, is as important in the 
telephone situation of to-day, as it is that every telephone 
man should understand it for himself. Men generally are 
willing to pay for what they get, when they know what they 
are getting. This knowiedge, generally diffused among the 
people, will be a safeguard against unwise legislations in 
telephone matters, or ill advised interference by city or town 
councils. I consider this the most important proposition be- 
fore us to-day. The cost of construction is continually ad- 
vancing; it is 50 per cent higher than it was six years ago. 
Telephone poles, wires, cross-arms and all material required 
in toll line construction has advanced Io and 15 per cent in 
the past year, and, at the present rate of pole consumption, 
in a few years it will be impossible to buy them at any rea- 
sonable price. 

And since it has been demonstrated that it is practicable 
to place the wires in conduit along the principal thorough- 
fares, this will be required by all towns in the near future, 
the same as at present in the larger cities. This cost is con- 
siderable above the ordinary poles, wire and cable con- 
struction. The demand is so great for telephone service 
that to supply all in densely populated districts will require 
such a great network of wires overhead that it will not be 
permitted in well-regulated towns. The only solution will 
be underground conduit and cable construction. 

HOW TO ESTIMATE THE COST. 

The cost of a telephone plant can be quickly estimated 
approximately, at the present prices of material and labor, 
on a basis of the number of ’phones installed. For ex- 
ample, an exchange of 500 ’phones, installed within a radius 
of one or one and one-half miles, and no conduit or cable 
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work, but up-to-date construction, will cost approximately 
$65 a ’phone, or $32,500; this will come so near to the real 
cost that a company can base its calculations on it with a 
degree of certainty. As the number of ’phones increases, the 
radius or distance from the exchange will also increase, and, 
therefore, the cost. [In estimating on 1,000 ‘phones in- 
stalled, we must take into consideration some aerial cable 
and more substantial construction and much more costly 
equipment, and, therefore, there would be a material in- 
crease in the cost per ‘phone, without conduit work; a safe 
approximate would be $85 per ’phone, or $85 for the plant, 
within a given radius. 

Where the demand for ’phones exceeds one thousand, 
and quick, up-to-date service is required, it is absoiutely 
necessary to be equipped with central energy and multiple 
switchboards, and when in towns where electric light and 
electric street cars are used, requiring many additional ap- 
pliances to overcome the interference caused by them, and 
where it is necessary to construct conduits, we cannot with 
safety calculate less than $100 per ’phone installed; that is, 
1,000 ‘phones, under such conditions, would cost to install 
approximately $100,000. These prices are only approxi- 
mate and may vary 10 or I5 per cent, according to local con- 
ditions. In large cities. where 5,000 to 10,000 subscribers 
are connected, the cost will approximate from $150 to $200 
per ’phone installed. 

Very few who are engaged in the Independeut telephone 
business knew the expense of operating or the cost of main- 
tenance, even approximately, when they entered into the 
business, much less did they consider that the expense in- 
creased, not only proportionately to the number of subscrib- 
ers, but in an arithmetical progression. To explain: The 
expense of operating an exchange of 1,000 subscribers is 
much more than twice the expense connected with an ex- 
change of 500. At first thought we naturally say that if 
you can give service to 500 subscribers at $1.00 per month 
you can give service to 1,000 for less. Practice proves just 
the reverse. The reasons why are many, some of which may 
be plainly understood by the following: 

When there are 500 stuibscribers connected with an ex- 
change, each subscriber can call up soo others, and by the 
time every subscriber calls up everv other subscriber there 
are sent through the exchange 250,000 calls; when there are 
1,000 subscribers and every subscriber calls up every other 
subscriber once, there are not only twice as many calls sent 
through the exchange as there were when only the 500 were 
on the board, but four times as many, making 1,000,000 
calls, which is the ratio in increase of the use of the ’phone 
with the increase of subscribers. This requires four times 
as much labor to take care of 1,000 subscribers as it does 
to take care of 500, and four times as much wear and tear 
on the apparatus, and much more central machinery or ap- 
paratus to do it with. The same is true on outside con- 
struction. Consider that the first 500 subscribers are within 
a radius of one mile from the exchange, with an average of 
one-half mile of pole lines, and in full metallic circuit, it 
means one-half mile of wire out and one-half mile in; the 
second 500 come within a radius of two miles from the ex- 
change, making an average distance of one and one-half 
miles for poles and wires, or three half miles out and three 
miles in, making the amount of construction to reach the 
cuter 500 three times that of the first 500; and four times 
that required to serve the first 500 will be required to give 
service to 1,000. 

| doubt whether this covers it al! when we consider the 
amount of territory that must be covered by poles and wires 
as the circle increases. The territory to be covered in a 
radius of one mile is only a fraction less than four square 
miles. The territory covered in a radius of two miles is 


four times that, or sixteen square miles, requiring twelve 
square miles to be covered with poles and wires to serve the 
second 500, which, added to the cost of the first 500, would 
make three times as much pole cost to serve 1,000 subscrib- 
ers as it requires to serve 500. 


To serve the out districts 
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the wires can pass over the poles of the first districts, but the 
poles will have to be much larger and cost more. The 
amount of cross-arms and wire and insulators is the same 
as if all the wires were put on separate poles from the central 
office out. 

There appears to be a general impression abroad among 
those who think but once that after a telephone line or tele- 
phone system is built that the work is done for ail time. But 
that is not the case. Decay and trouble begin as soon as the 
poles are set. The average life of the white cedar poles, as 
we get them to-day, is from 15 to 20 years. Galvanized iron 
wire in towns and cities cannot be counted on for a period 
much beyond six or seven years. In the country it is much 
longer. The life of a switchboard is from 15 to 25 years, 
and longer, with the constant repairing and replacing of 
parts giving out cr wearing out as time goes on. Telephones 
have been an uncertain quantity till within a few vears. 
There are a few telephones that have been used many years, 
proving that durable, efncicnt, telephones can be made. But 
there are many that have been thrown away in a very few 
years, which is in accord with poor construction in every- 
thing. The best is what we want. 

The expense of maintenance when good un-to-date ap- 
pliances are used, with the very best of construction, should 
not and does not exceed 3 to 5 per cent, so that we are on 
the safe side of our investment when we make a 5 per cent 
maintenance fund and a 6 per cent dividend. As we have 
already stated, the cost of maintenance increases much more 
rapidly than the number of subscribers. This is being un- 
derstood by many and is evidenced by the franchises granted 
in different cities, containing a clause granting the privilege 
to increase rate for telephone service as the number of sub- 
scribers :ncrease. 

By examining the Bell rates of 1889 or i890, and com- 
paring them with the actual condition and expervience of the 
Indepeiident people, I have come to the conclusion that the 
rate should have been established at about three-fifths of 
that of the Bell companies, all things being equal, which 
would give a bare remuneration on capital invested. 

It would not have been a “get rich quick” business, but a 
clean investment, and justice would have been done to all. 

The Independent people have reduced the rate of tele- 
phone service, and by so doing the telephone has come into 
general use and become a public necessity, in place of a pub- 
lic luxury. True, it has cost much money, and I have this 
faith in the people, that they will stand by the company who 
have served them best. 

When the Independent telephone companies began doing 
business the old company looked upon the movement as a 
joke. They had tabulated the cost of construction and run- 
ning expenses and knew well that the price at which their 
competitors commenced doing business would be insufficient 
to maintain the business when the number of subscribers 
increased so as to be considered competition. Therefore, they 
did nothing, and lost their opportunity of keeping the people 
on their side. The Independent men had nerve and little 
money, and they put them up against a monopoly that ig- 
nored the possibility of successful competition. They did 
more, they offered to bribe the people by making rates much 
below cost, some times giving free ’phones and throwing 
every possible construction in the way of the Independent 
people. But the Independent men, like Hamlet’s ghost, are 
not downed so easily, but, like the beaver that 1s forced un- 
der the water, still lives and come to the surface farther on 
and reaches his den before he is caught. 


Following Dr. Herr’s paper a lengthy and interesting 
discussion took place relative to rates, depreciation on plant 
and cost of construction. This discussion was participated 
in by Mr. Ware, Mr. Conklin, Mr. Rainey, Dr. Bennett, Dr. 
Herr, Mr. Coleman and others. Some very valuable facts 
were brought out. 

A resolution was offered and adopted as the sense of 
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the convention that the depreciation in a well-constructed 
and well-engineered plant would not exceed 5 per cent per 
annum. 

Mrs. A. M. Brett of El Paso, Tex., was introduced as 
the builder and owner of an Independert exchange with 
5,000 subscribers at that point, and addressed the con- 
vention as follows: 

I have been very pleased, indeed, that I was here in 
time to hear Dr. Herr’s paper, and also the remarks made 
in connection with it. One thing I would say, that | be- 
lieve Dr. Herr’s telephone experience dated back to the 
early days, when Independent plants were started. He has 
gone through many of the obstacles. We have gone 
through the worst of the difficulties that were encountered 
in building with poor material. and the people that we had 
to do the work were of little experience, and did not have 
the better class of conveniences that we have at this time. 
[ think you can realize that we could not get a proper ap- 
preciation of the change in these Independent plants built 
at that time. They were certainly not of the best. Since 
that time, in the last few years, there has been better con- 
struction, and I do not believe that the time that has elapsed 
would be time enough to properly judge what the depre- 
ciation would be. Hence, I think in putting a statement 
that it would be more proper to say that it would depend 
largely on the time of construction. I have just been 
making up a prospectus of our little plant at El 
Paso and in putting in the depreciation, I put it at 3 
per cent a year. I was doing it conscientiously and allow- 
ing little enough for it, because I felt that I had used the 
best construction and the best material on the ground, and 
I am quite sure that I am sincere in saying that the depre- 
ciation would not be over 3 per cent. At the same time, 
some plants built in the last few years might run consider- 
ably higher than that. 

There is one thing I wish very much that the gentle- 
men of this convention would try and come to some de- 
cision on, and that would be how to go about to educate the 
people that in the telephone business the more ’phones we 
have, the larger the plant, the less profit there is in pro- 
portion, and the larger the prices must be. It is a very 
hard proposition to convince people of this fact. While our 
price was sufficient, say, of running up to a thousand ’phones 
or more, I did not think it would be sufficient when we ran 
more than that; hence I got this clause inserted in the fran- 
chise before the city council, that I was permitted to charge 
$20 and $30 a vear for ’phones up to one thousand; over 
and above one thousand I was permitted an increase per 
‘phone, every ’phone in excess of one thousand. That ex- 
cess applied to all ’phones. Since we started the work we 
have already gotten a list of subscribers amounting to 1,500; 
hence we started at $32.50 and $22.50. As I say, it was 
quite a difficult task to convince the council of that, and I 
am not quite sure we did, but they gave up and allowed 
it to pass. And in securing other franchises I thought I 
would meet the same difficulty unless there was something 
done to bring out that point very clearly to the public. In- 
sist that we are desirous of giving them as good service as 
we can for littlke money. In order to protect ourselves it 
will be necessary to do that. The question was touched 
upon in Dr. Herr’s paper, but not at length, and I was very 
glad that it had been brought up. 

Mr. Bennett: In answer to the lady’s question, I wish 
to simplify it as I do in our own country, by two statements, 
which I think will shorten the time necessary to devote 
to this argument and leave us on undisputed ground, and 
that is this: We charge more as the exchange grows larger 
because it costs more per phone to install and more per 
phone to operate. That will satisfy any city council I 
have ever run across if they are business men. 

Mr. Ware: The doctor, in this article, I think, which 
Was just read, covers that fully. 

Mrs. Brett: I would say that statement is all right, 
but we want to understand that the average city council 
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generally knows very little about a ‘phone, and we want 
something more to convince them of the fact. What I meant 
to say was this, that if the question was agitated more, if 
it was brought to the public minds through our attorneys 
and in many different ways, that they would soon learn that 
to be the fact all over the country. I dare say, in this part 
of the country where there is so much Independent work 
being done that they may be more familiar with the fact, 
but in Western Texas, where we are working, it is a rather 
new proposition and it is a little hard. I would like to see 
the question agitated in the journals. 


MR. HUTCHINSON’S PAPER. 


Gentlemen :—The growth of the Independent telephone 
business has been so rapid and enormous the past few years 
that the public and many persons connected with the busi- 
ness itself have utterly failed to grasp its present magnitude, 
to say nothing of failing to grasp its prospective growth. 

The success of the business in the future depends upon 
the abilities of the various companies to supply the demand. 

Primarily, the business of a telephone company was for 
the benefit of business men at commercial certers; next it 
was found to be a household convenience, and later the pro- 
gressive farmer found it was as much to his advantage to 
have telephonic communication with the business world as it 
was for his city neighbor. 

The one obstacle in the way of the enjoyment of the 
use of the telephone by the masses was the exorbitant rates 
charged by the old Bell monopoly. The entry of the Inde- 
pendents in the field demonstrated that telephone companies 
could make money at prices within the reach of the people, 
and when the people were permitted to enjoy the use of the 
telephone, the demand swept the country like a prairie fire. 
It was so great as to destroy all theories as to capitalization 
and the financing of companies, and many companies have 
been in close financial circumstances, and in some cases even 
forced to the wall, by the paradoxical cause of a greater 
demand than the companies had ability to supply. 

Some small companies are making a success of operat- 
ing upon the mutuai plan, but their field of operations is 
necessarily limited. 

Many people throughout the land advocate municipal 
ownership of telephone lines and exchanges, because they 
are public utilities. 

I believe that all telephone companies should adjust their 
rates to the lowest figures at which it is possible to do busi- 
ness, keeping properties at all times'in good condition and 
returning to the investor fair dividends on his investment. 
Such rates will satisfy the public and create confidence in 
investors. 

[ am opposed to the mutual plan, because it does not 
exist upon a permanent foundation. 

[ am unalterably opposed to municipal ownership for 
reasons too numerous to mention, but chief of which is its 
destruction of competition. Too much municipal ownership 
of public utilities retards the development of the inventive 
genius in man, and so puts a stumbling block in the way of 
advancement to better things. 

The same is true of large combinations and monopolies. 
So long as the Bell Telephone Company controiled the situ- 
ation, so long the business was confined within narrow lim- 
its. But when the bars were let down and the Independent 
companies entered the field, they not only placed the tele- 
phone within reach of the masses, but the Bell company itself 
was spurred on to cover more territory, give better service 
and to reduce its price. 

There are upward of 8,000 distinct Independent tele- 
phone corporations in:the United States. That there will 
be combinations and consolidations among so many com- 
panies is absolutely certain, but that all Independent com- 
panies will consolidate into one large company 1s a dream of 
the future which no one expects to see realized. 

Nor is it hardly possible that all the companies of a 
single state will consolidate with one single state company. 
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It is better that they do not. But it is also best that the 
number of companies be reduced by the consolidation of 
many small companies, though such consolidation may not 
be expected for many years. 

The fieid is so large, the demand is so great, that no 
company lacks for business. 

We then have these problems to consider: 

First: How shall the various companies secure suffi- 
cient capital to meet necessary demands? 

Second: How shall rates for joint business be fixed? 
and 

Third: How shall joint business of the thousand and 
one companies be adjusted and settled ? 

All problems are solved either by mathematics or by ex- 
periment, and in the solution of these problems we must 
bring into play both mathematics and experiments. 

As to capital: I have frequently urged the establish- 
ment of Independent telephone stock exchanges, through 
which telephone companies may sell their stocks and bonds. 

The investing public has only to be assured of the 
safety of telephone securities when money will be forthcom- 
ing as rapidly as needed. 

A telephone company, properly managed, can pay from 
six to ten per cent per annum on the cost of its plant, over 
and above all operating expenses, maintenance, and setting 
aside a small sinking fund for emergencies. 

A stock exchange can advertise and seli stocks and 
bonds cheaper and more rapidly than the same can be (| 
by an individual company selling its own stocks and bonds. 
An exchange would know the character of the company and 
its condition, whose securities it is offering to the public, and 
the purchaser would be assured that the securities he 
bought through such exchange were safe, without the trou- 
ble of a personal investigation. 

So far as | am convinced that a telephone stock ex 
change is necessary in at least one city in every state, I have 
established such an exchange for Wisconsin, in the city of 
Milwaukee, with headquarters at 715 Grand aveiue. 

The plan is to educate the public as to the safety of 
telephone stocks and bonds for investments, by advertising 
and by placing many local agents in the field. 

lhe fixing of rates for toll business passing over the 


lines of more than one company is now occupying the at- 


tention of many people. In Wisconsin a committee of five, 
appointed by the state association, is now wrestling with 
a proposition, and will evolve some scheme and present the 
same at the summer meeting of the association next June 
Whatever the scheme may be, I believe it shou!d be one in 
which every company whose lines afford a connecting link 
in the transmission of a message should share in the fees 
received. The fee to be charged should be according to the 
air line distance between the sending and receiving station, 
and the proportion of the fee to each company should be 
based upon the air line mileage of its lines between the 
points where such message was received and where passed 
to another company or to the receiver. 

A slight advantage should be given the sending and re- 
ceiving stations. The schedule, when adopted, should be 
maintained by all companies in a state. 

So many companies connecting with each other (there 
are nearly two hundred companies in Wisconsin) bring us 
to the third problem. 

Some method of checking messages and settling bal- 
ances is required, and this work can be done properly only 
by a company organized for that sole purpose 

A plan which I propose is this: A company should be 
= - - *,* . . 
incorporated for the sole purpose of auditing and adjusting 
the joint business of companies within a certain districé, or, 
better, for a single state. Let it start by contracting to han- 
dle the business between two companies only. Each of these 
companies would bring in one or more connecting com- 
panies, and these in turn would bring in others, and so on 
until every company in the district or state would be 
operating its joint business through the clearing company. 
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Every station would make a record slip of each message 
sent to every station of other companies, and these slips 
would be sent weekly to the clearing company. A like slip 
would be kept ior each message received. ‘The clearing 
company would compare sending and receiving slips, and 
any errors, discrepancies or failures to report could be easily 
detected and be much easier to get corrected than if left till 
the end of the month. At the end of the month reports would 
be sent to all companies operating through the clearing 
company, and a sight draft would be sent to companies hav- 
ing balances to their credit against companies having bal- 
ances against them. Of course, the contract with the clear- 
ing company would bind the telephone company to honor 
such draft on presentation. 

The expense of settling joint business through a ciear- 
ing company would not be great, and can be done for one 
cent per message. That is, each company would pay the 
clearing house one cent for each message for which it re- 
ceived a portion of the fees. 

The simplicity of the scheme permits all business to be 
handled rapidly and all balances paid without a single cent 
passing through the hands of the clearing company. 

My plan for the solution of this problem is not alto- 
gether a theory, for I would not preach what I would not 
practice, and I have already taken steps toward the incor- 
poration of a state audit and clearing company for Wiscon- 
sin, which company will be ready for business May I. 

The charge is fixed at the rate stated, one cent per mes- 

The companies operating their joint business through 
the clearing company will charge such rates as are adopted 
by the state association, and until such schedule is adopted 
by the state association, the contract rate in exist:ng contracts 
will prevail. 

Gentlemen, | thank you for your attention. If my plans 
meet with your approval you are at liberty to try them. 
They are not copyrighted. And if my plans for the solution 
of the three problems should prove to be wrong, no one will 
be quicker to acknowledge their defects than I will. But 
they have not been hastily conceived, but are the result of 
much thought, study and personal experience, and I have 
faith that they will prove the correct solution of the three 
problems. 


cace 
age. 


The question of toll line rates was discussed by Mr. 
Ware, Mr. Hutchinson, Dr. Bennett, Mr. Valentine, Mr. 
Harper and others. A motion was made and carried to 
appoint a committee of one from each state represented to 
make a report at the next meeting of the association as to 
what they would recommend as a fair rate, and to deter- 
mine and investigate along the line of telephone tolls. 

The committee appointed consists of Dr. Bennett, Mr. 
Ware, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Coleman, Mr. Savage, Mr. Ruch 
and Mr. Kennedy. 

The convention then adjourned to meet in December, 
1902. 
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burke, W. B., Decatur, III. 
Burlingham, C. L., Chicago, III. 
Burlingham, F. W., Chicago. 


burmeister, J. C., Chicago. 
P. C., Chicago. 


Burns, 





Plains, lll. 


Burroughs, G. T., Chicago. 

Butler, ‘H. E. , New Providence, R. 1. 
Calowell, Ww. A., Chicago. 

rr ta A., Chicago. 

Camlin, John H., Rockford, Il. 

Canmann, B. L., Chicago. 

Carmen, O. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carpenter, C., Perryville, Ind. 

Carr, J. E., Beloit, Wis. 

Carter, G. G., Wauseon, O. 

Case, S. H., Aurora, Il. 

( A. R., Newton, Kan. 

Chaney, George B., Toledo, O. 

Chaney, R. M., Chicago, Il. 

Aurora, Ill. 


‘*hamplin, 


Clapp, E. J., 
Clark, M. M., Chicago. 

Clark, E. L., Chicago. 

Clithers, D. W., Chicago. 

Clooins, W. J., Columbia Center, Ia. 
Cobb, H. E., Chicago. 

Cockerill, C. G., Jefferson, la. 
Cokefair, R. H., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Cole, H. K., Owensboro, Ky. 
Coleman, E. M., Louisville, Ky. 
Collins, N., Chicago. 

Collins, F. L., Rockford, Il. 
Collins, W. J., Columbus City, Ia. 
Collins, W. F., Chicago. 

Combs, W. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Conklin, E. R., Aurora, Ill. 
Conklin, A. B., Aurora, Ill. 

Conover, G. W., Chicago. 

Conover, A. B., Chicago. 

Conoon, F., Chicago. 

Cook, Frank B., Chicago. 

Craig, D. R., Elgin, Il. 

Creger, N. B., Chicago. 

Critchfield, H. D., Mount Vernon, O. 
Crumb, W. H., Chicago. 

Crumb, D., Chicago. 

Cushing, L. K., Chicago. 

Darlington, W. H., Cleveland, O 
Davis, J. H., Danville, Il. 

Dean, W. W., Chicago. 

Deavitt, H. M., Chicago. 

Didriksen, H. P., Chicago. 

Diggs, O. B., Winchester, Ind. 
Dings, P. C., Newton, Ia. 
Dinsmore, S. A., Chicago. 

Dixson, J. A., Coon Rapids, la. 
Dodge, H. C., Chicago. 

Doherty, J. P., Williamsburg, Ifa. 
Dorland, R. O., Laporte, Ind. 
Downe, J. D., Chicago. 

Doolittle, W. E., Lafayette, Ind. 
Dougherty, Hugh, Bluffton, Ind. 
Drischel, Charles C., Ridgeville, Ill. 
Durin, William R., 
Dusheck, J. G., Detroit, 
Duvall, S. A., Chicago. 
Ie ddy, J. i, Eldon, la. 
Edwards, J. W., Aledo, III. 
Kinsteig, A. O., Chicago. 

Kley, N., Desplaines, Ill. 

Ellis, J. L., Chicago. 

Erwin, C., Augusta, III. 

Etter, Harry A., Kimmerely, Ill. 
evans, H. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Farmer, S. C., Jr., Chicago. 
Farr, C. W., Chicago. 

Ferguson, F. M., Grinnell, Ia. 


Mich. 





Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Field, H. A., Osseo, Wis. 

Finch, J. C., Chicago. 

Findberg, O. D., Lafayette, Ind. 
Fisher, E. B., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fister, G. H., Elkhart, Ind. 
Fisk, H. M., Chicago. 

Fisk, J. T., Adrian, Mich. 
Flanegan, J. J., Chicago. 
Fletcher, John, Danville, Ill. 
Foley, ¥ J., Chicago. 

Forbes, . W., Chic: igo. 
Forbrick ‘ Ww ., Chicago. 
Forernand, W. W., Chicago. 
Foster, Sam N., Fort Wayne, 
loss, W. A., Cleveland, O 
Fowler, J. H., Chicago. 
Frazee, L. A., Connorsville, Ind. 
Irench, C. F., Chicago. 
Friedlande, T., Chicago. 
Friberg, O. P., Lafayette, Ind. 
Fulmer, D. M., Florence, Wis. 
Gary, T., Macon, Mo. 
Gates, H. C., El Paso, 
Gibson, E. E., Decatur, Ill. 
Gibboney, R. H., Rockford, III. 
Glandon, E. D., Pittsfield, [1. 
Glascock, A. B., St. Joseph, Il. 


Ind. 


Tex. 


Godfrey, A. C., Ottawa, III. 
Goreard, S. H., New York, N. Y. 
Grace, V. C., New York, N. Y. 


Gray, Dorland, Chicago. 
Gray, F. B., Chicago. 

Greer, F., Chicago. 

Griffith, H. N., Streator, Ind. 
Griffin, F., Chicago. 

Griffin, H. C., Chicago. 
Grimes, O. ‘. Thornton, Ind. 
Griswold, D. M., Perry, Ia. 
Hacker, J. A., Sadones, Ia. 
Hald, J. E., Chatsworth, Ill. 
Hall, C. E., Galena, II. 
Hallingsworth, V. S., Greentown, 
Hammond, E. H., Chicago, II. 
Hamptman, W. R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hancock, W. S., Aurora, III. 
Harding, E. R., Chicago. 

Hare, H. G., Wapakoneta, O. 
Harper, J. C., Madison, Wis. 
Harrison, A. O., Sullivan, II. 
Harris, C., Rochester, N. Y. 
Harvey, N. G., Chicago. 

Harvey, H. A., Chicago. 
Harwood, E. W., Shelbyville. Ill. 
Haskill, H. C., Ottawa, O. 
Hathaway, A. A., Chicago. 
Hauptman, M. R., Chicago. 
Hawkins, C. S., Decatur, Ill. 
Haworth, C. F., Danville, II. 
Head, M. M., Jefferson, Ia. 
Healy, Y, B. Chicago. 

Heath, W. A., Champaign, II. 
Heddon, W. F., Chicago. 
Henderson, W., Ridge Farm, Ill. 
Henderson, J: D., Lafayette, Ind. 
Hendreck, ( S.;  Clov erdale, Ind. 
Heinroth, W. ¢ .. Chicago. 
Herman, E A. Bethany, Ind. 
Herman, W. S., Bethany, III. 
Herr, H. S., Dr., Ottumwa, Ia. 
Herr, H. H., Ottumwa, Ia. 
Hertz, P. J., Chicago. 


Ind. 
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Heubacher, J. C., Chicago. 
Hibbard, C. L., Chicago. 

Hind, W. R., Fairfield, Ia. 
Hipwell, H. H.,. Allegheny, Pa. 
Hodgson, F. R., Chicago, Ill. 
Holcloegel, P. C., Rockwell City, Ia. 
Hopper, W., Chicago. 

Huebel, C. J., Menominee, Mich. 
Huges, George W., Hume, IIl. 
Hullinger, N. C., Chicago. 
Human, J. A., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Hunter, J. N., Chicago. 

Hurst, E. N., Chicago. 


Hutchinson, A. L., Weyauwega, Wis. 


Hyeman, L. F., Lexington, Ill. 
Hyland, W. P., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Ihmsen, J. G., Chicago. 
Johnson, R. F., Saginaw, Mich. 
Johnson, G. Hallett, Chicago. 
Jones, I*. G., Chicago. 
Jones, C. b., Bakers Corner 
Jones, S. A., Chicago. 
Joslin, J. C., Sycamore, III. 
Kammeyer, C. E., Chicago. 
Kaufman, I. E., Chicago. 
Keelyn, J. E., Chicago. 
Kepler, W. E., Sun Prairie, Wis. 
Keily, W. E., Chicago. 

Keith, Carl, Chicago. 

Kelsey, J. C., Lafayette. 

Kellogg, L. D., Chicago. 
Kendrick, R. G., Chicago. 
Kennedy, J. M., Kirksville, Mo. 
Kenny, J. A., Chicago. 
Kenworthy, C. A., Chicago. 
Kirkpatrick, E. F., Chicago. 
Kirkpatrick, A. C., Sandwich, IIL. 
Kitt, M. B., Chicago. 

Klein, J. M., Chicago. 

Klink, A. F., Chicago. 
Knickerbocker, C. [., Chicago. 
Knoche, G. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Knott, R. F., Marseilles, Ill. 
Koontz, F.,-Bremen, Ind. 
Krahmer, P. W., Chicago. 
Krasean, E. D. W., Iowa alls, Ia. 
Kubaman, O. A., Beloit, W1s. 
Kusel, A. J., Chicago. 

Kusel, H. J., Chicago. 

Kusel, Ll. J., Chicago. 

Lahamn, R., Monmouth, III 
Larhane, J., Sandwich, II. 

Layne, J. A., Carthage, Mo. 

Lee, L., Champaign, Ill. 

Leich, O. M., Chicago. 

Lempke, F. D., Chicago. 

Lewis, E. C., Jackson, Mich. 
Lichty, S. S., Vinton, la. 

Lidbuy, W. T., Chicago. 

Lipson, I. B., Chicago. 

Low, W. W., Chicago. 

Lumpkin, W. C., Mattoon, IIL. 
Lumpkin, I. A., Mattoon, IIL. 
Lundquist, I’. A., Chicago. 
Lyons, R. F., Bristol, Wis. 
Macklin, C. H., Chicago. 

Marsh, J. H., Chicago. 

Marshall, Tom A., Keithsburg, III. 
Martin, F. L., Chicago. 

Martin, P. J., Chicago. 

Mayer, V. A., Boston, Mass. 
McCormick, W. E., Chicago. 


Ind. 


McCray, W. K., Kentland, Ind. 
McDonald, H. N., lowa City, Ia. 





Jelophonwus 


McDonald, S. A., West Liberty, Ia. 
McDonough, W. H., New York. 
McElivee, C. C., Sidney, II. 
McKinlock, George A., Chicago. 
McMeal, H. B., Chicago. 
McMullen, J. B., Chicago. 
McOuat, R. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
McQueston, W. J., Monmouth, IIl. 
McVichie, D., Ishpeming, Mich. 
Mead, W. F., Chicago. 

Meher, L. 
Meissner, W. O., Chicago. 
Meneina, T., Chicago. 

Mercion, F. R., Chicago. 
Merriman, T., Chicago. 

Messer, Charles, Chicago. 
Metcalf, George, Lafayette, Ind. 
Middleton, F. L., Chicago. 
Miller, Paul, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Miller, Kk. B., Chicago. 

Mills, W. L., Fairdale, Ill. 
Milton, R. S., Sandwich, Ill. 
Moore, S., Chicago. 
Morganstern, G. W., Chicago. 
Morrison, L. C., Ottumwa, la. 
Morrisy, D. C., Champaign, II. 
Mott, J. E., Huntington, Ind. 
Munson, Ray, Chicago. 

Murry, Kk. V., Marion, Ind. 
Murray, J. A., Paducah, Ky. 
Myers, R. D., Chicago. 

Nate, J. J., Chicago. 

Neeley, J. C., Chicago. 

Noder, C. E., Bellefontaine, ©. 
Nolen, J. G., Chicago. 

Norling, J. E., Chicago. 

Odell, C. W., Moweague, III. 
Osborn, J. L., Veedersburg, Ind. 
(sborne, T. T., Williamsbure, I: 
Osten, L. V., Chicago. 
Overshiner, E. B., Chicago. 
Overshiner, A. B., Chicago. 
Overshiner, J. M., Chicago. 
Palchin, M. T., Weyuawega, Wis. 
Pancost, H. E., Ottumwa, la. 
Parker, L. R., Aurora, Ill. 
Parker, J. O., Evansville, Ind. 
Parrish, J. H., Madison, Wis. 
Patrick, F. W., Marengo, III. 
Patton, M. D., Sandwich, III. 


}., Chicago. 


l. 


Patten, I’. B., 
Peck, L. R., Caro, Mich. 
Petcher, L., Dixon, Il. 
Petethory, E. A., Chicago. 
Pierce, I. M., Chicago. 
Pietzcker, I. J., Chicago. 

Pitts, J. J., Bloomington, Ill. 
Platt, C. P., Chicago. 

Polk, W. S., Richmond, Ind. 
Polk, W. C., Louisville, Ky. 
Powers, W., Chicago. 

Purcell, E. T., Marshall, Mo. 
Pyke, A. D., Romney, Ind. 
Pringle, F. W., Chicago. 
Presson, A. T., Iowa City, Ia. 
Procunier, W., Chicago. 
Procunier, H. E., Chicago. 
Ralston, H. E., Marysville, Mo. 
Ramsey, W. H., Auburn, Il. 
Randall, H. C., Chicago. 
Raney, H. C., Fairfield, Ia. 
Read, O. P., Lafayette, Ind. 
Redmond, M. W., Chicago. 
Reene, C. A., Plymouth, Ind. 





M., North Manchester, Ind. 
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Rex, O., North Manchester, Ind. 
Rice, F. F., Attica, Ind. 
Ridgeway, J. F., Chicago. 
Rodgers, B. J., Mendota, Ill. 
Rodormer, George, Chicago. 
Rogers, W. B., Waverly, Iil. 
Rogers, E., De Kalb, Ill. 

Rogers, W. M., Chicago. 

Roll, S. A., Chicago. 

Rolfe, C. A., Adrian, Mich. 
Rosenow, H., Chicago. 

Rosenow, M., Chicago. 
Rousseau, A. J., Chicago. 

Ruch, J. A., Columbia City, Ind. 
Rugh, H. O., Chicago. 

Rugh, T. G., Kewanee, IIl. 
Russell, J. A., Allegheny, Pa. 
Sabin, I. C., Farmers City, II. 
Sands, L., Cleveland, O. 

Sapp, F. F., Cleveland. 

Savage, M., Champaign, III. 
Schernecker, Charles, Sun Prairie, Wis. 
Schillenger, N., Chicago. 

Schulir, A., Streator, Il. 
Schwarzschild, S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Schwerdtfeger, L. C., Lincoln, Ill. 
Scott, R. L., Mendon, III. 
Seybold, J. A., Sidell, Ill. 

Shafer, F., Toledo, O. 


Shafer, S., ] 


Assumption, II]. 
Shafer, Henry, Chicago. 
Shaw, W. R., Chicago. 
Shaw, William, Chicago. 
Shelby, Evan, Lafayette, Ind. 
Sherman, R. D., Plano, Ill. 
Shimmel, C. W., Casey, IIL. 
Slingluff, W. H., Chicago. 
Smith, W. M., Chicago. 

Smith, D. N., Des Moines, Ia. 
Smith, G. W., Brighton, Ia. 
Smith, C. S., Elroy, Wis. 
Smith, E. E., Chicago. 
Spitler, George B., Mount 
Stacey, T. I., Chicago. 

Stanford, F. C., Chatsworth, Ill. 

Stein, J. E., Hastings, Neb. 

Stein, Arthur, Chicago. 

Sterrett, EK. S., Henry, Ill. 

Stevens, C. G., Chicago. 

Stiger, C. W., Chicago. 

Stinson, C. E., Rochester, N. Y. 

Stites, R. N., Chicago. 

Stoops, C. S., Nappanee, Ind. 
Stromberg, A., Chicago. 

Strong, H. C., Chicago. 

Stuart, T. H., Wauseon, O. 

Stussler, M., Chicago. 

Swarthout, E. W., Aurora, Ind. 
Sweeten, W. V., New York City. 
Sweeten, W. T., Chicago. 

Tate, L. F., Attica, Ind. 

Tavlor, H. A., Lafayette, Ind. 
Teachout, J. H., Des Moines, fa. 

Ther, F. M., Sandwich, Ill. 

Thompson, A. S., Fithian, Ill. 

Thomas, C. K., New York. 

Thornad, T., South Bend, Ind. 

Tillman, B. J., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tucker, N. G., Virden, IIl. 

Tuolay, T. C., Chicago. 

Tyler, F., Chicago. 

Ufer, F. B., Huntington, W. Va. 
Valentine, R., Janesville, Wis. 

Van Densen, C. S., Michigan City, Ind. 


Zion, Hi}. 














May, 


1902. 


Van Middleworth, Wm., Racine, Wis. 
Van Vorhees, G. P., Fairdale, Ill. 
Visscher, W. L., Chicago. 

Wadge, F. E., Janesville, Wis. 
Wagner, John, Chicago. 

Walher, M. S., Toledo, O. 

Wallis, C. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Walsh, E. J., ’ Chicago. 

Ware, J. B., Detroit, Mich. 
Warner, P. W., Roseville, Ill. 
Warner, T. W., Muncie, Ind. 
Watson, J. C., Danville, Ill. 
Waterouse, R. ened Milwaukee, Wis. 


Weinema, 


Wells, 


Wheeler, N’. 


Whitney, C. W., 


Jelophowye 
Wasson, B. F., Clinton, Ill. 
Weathers, O. J., Lafayette, Mo. 
Weinhead, J., Sunnyside, P. E. I. 
A., Chicago. 

Weissner, W. O., St. Joseph, IIl. 
Weisuer, O., Chicago. 
C. E., Marion, 
Weltern, J. S:, Rutland, Ill. 
Wenigan, Paul, Chicago. 
C., Chicago. 
Wheeler, F. H., Chicago. 
White, C. O., Princeton, Ill. 
Chicago. 






/ 


Wiley, J. R., Chicago. 


Wilson, C. E., Mattoon, Ill. 
Williams, J. A., Cleveland, O. 
Winter, H. C., Madison, Wis. 
Woleher, N. B., Marengo, III. 
Woodin, J. J., St. Joseph, Il. 
Worthington, E., Chicago. 
Wylie, R. A., Mendota, Ill. 
Yaxley, E. E., Chicago. 
Yeats, William, Gardner, Ill. 
Yenerich, J. G., Mendota, Ill. 
Young, G. H., Eagle Point, Wis. 
Zeluff, J. E., Louisville, Ky. 


Kan. 


Interstate Independent Convention. Notes. 


And our genial Jim Nate did right well, thank vou. 

The Country Home Telephone Company was also in 
evidence. 

La Salle Electric Company was represented at the con- 
vention by M. M. Clark 

Mr. C. A. Rolfe said that he just dropped in, with a 
pleasant smile and a bad cold. 

The American Steel & Wire Company’s interests were 
looked after by Mr. E. J. Pietzsker. 

The Central Electric Company was represented at the 
convention by a large corps of men. 
Blakely and Bockus of the Blakely 
were ainong those present. ; 
Automatic Telephone Company was repre- 
Norling and F. A. Lindquist. 


Messrs. 
Company 
The Globe 
sented by J. E. 


Printing 


The Monarch Telephone Company was represented at 
the convention by Earnest E. Yaxley and J. C. Hubecker. 
J. H. Parish, the general manager of the Standard 


elephone & Electric Company of Madison, Wis., was among 
the attendants. 

Mr. H. E. Procunier, 
turing Company, Chicago, 

rminal head. 

The Bell Telephone Manufacturing —— iny of Bar- 
\WVis., was represented by M. J. Bell, better known as 
‘Bell of Barraboo.” 

One of the features of the banquet was a menu espe- 
ially gotten up for the occasion by the Swedish-American 
lelephone Company. . 

Mr. C. L. Hibbard, the popular western manager of 
he Varley Duplex Magnet Company, entertained the com- 
pany ’s many customers and friends. 

The Griggs Manufacturing Company, Chicago, had rep- 
‘esentatives present and made many converts to the com- 
pany’s desk telephone holder and bracket. 

For the American Electric Telephone Company, Presi- 
lent Burns, General Manager I[hmsen and a corp of assist- 
ants looked after the company’s interests. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company had auto- 
mobiles constantly at the Sherman House door for the con- 
venience and entertainment of telephonists. 


president of the Moon Mantfac- 
told everybody about the Moon 


boo, 


_ G. Hallett Johnson, the popular manager of the Interna- 

tional Specialty Company, was very much in evidence. 
“Schwarze” telephones were much talked about. 

The speech made at the banquet by Mr. Frank G. Jones 
was much commented on by the delegates and was consid- 
ered the most able and forceful address of the evening. 

George W. Conover of Chicago was very much in evi- 
dence during the session of the convention. Mr. Conover is 


the Chicago representative of the North Electric Company. 


The Illinois Electric Company’s interests were looked 
after by Frank E. Healy, L. K. Cushing, Carl Keith and 
- G. Harvey. 
dence. 


The companies salesmen were also in evi- 





J. H. Fowler, the cedar pole man, was also there. 

Mr. Frank B. Cook was on hand and met many of his 
friends. 

H. M. Deavitt, Chicago, 
the convention. 

W. H. Crumb was also among those present and did 
his share of handshaking. 

Jones & Winter, the well-known telephone engineers and 
contractors, were much in evidence. 

M. B. Austin Company, Chicago, had representatives 
looking after the interests of the company. 

The Fisk-Newhall Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, was represented by Messrs. Fisk and Newhall. 

Ernest L. Clark, the affable secretary and treasurer of 
the Valentine-Clark Company was very much in evidence. 

American Push Button Telephone Company were lo- 
cated in parlor “G” and were represented by W. V. Sweeten. 

American Telephone Journal were in room 305. Mr. 


was an interested attendant at 


McDonough and Mr. Smith took care of the wants of 
all comers. 
Chicago Pay Station Company showed a_ beautiful 


line of slot machines in parlor 318 and were represented by 
J. C. Finch. 

W. G. Nagel Electric Company of Toledo, O., secured 
room 309. Mr. H. E. Adams explained to all the beauties 
of their ““Ready”’ reels. 

The Western Telephone Construction Company were lo- 
cated in parlor “K,” where the genial Mr. Booth presided 


over their extensive exhibit. 
American Toll Telephone Company were found in 
parlor “KX,” with an excellent line of slot machines, and were 


represented by W. A. Foss. 

John A. Roebling & Sons Company were represented by 
George C. Bailey, A. B. Conover, R. B. Abbott and H. C. 
Griffen and W. L. Slingheff. 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company’s exhibit was seen 
in parlor “L,” where Mr. Harding, F. R. Hodson and T. 
Merriman extended a welcome to all. 

The Electric Appliance Company were located in parlor 
“G.” S$. A. Roll, S. A. Dinsmore, R. M. Chaney and J. D. 
McMullen took care of their interests. 


Mr. F. M. Pierce looked after the interests of the Man- 
hattan Electrical Supply Company of Chicago and New 
York, and met many old telephone and electrical friends. 

The popular president of the Williams Electric Com- 
pany of Cleveland was among us. “Joe” is always welcome 
in Chicago and took occasion to greet his many friends. 

Farr Telephone & Construction Supply Company were 
installed in room 318. Mr. C. W. Farr and E. W. Hurst 
explained the beauties of their telephones and switchboards. 

The International Telephone Manufacturing Company 
was represented by Mr. Henry Shafer, W. E. McCormick, 
J. C. Burmeister, R. M. Stites, D. W. Clithers and Paul 
Wenigan. 


Igo 


R. H. Leavett, Capron, Ill., was at the convention talk- 
ing “cross-arms, pins and brackets.” 

A. E. Barlow, manager American Miniature & Deco- 
rative Lamp Company, was shaking hands with friends at 
the convention. 

The Illinois Electric Specialty Company was represented 
by its president, H. O. Rugh, and its genial and popular sec- 
retary and treasurer, F. B. Patton, who explained the much 
talked of “Duplexer.” 

Eureka Electric Company was installed in parlor “H” 
and represented by J. J. Kusel, H. J. Kusel, B. L. Can- 
mann and B. J. Hertz. This company has on exhibition a 
large line of telephones and switchboard parts. 

Hipwell Manufacturing Company was found in room 
312, and Mr. H. H. Hipwell and J. A. Russell explained 
the beauties of their telephones and, switchboards. They 
also had full lines of electrical appliances. 

Swedish-American Telephone Company secured the 
gentleman’s parlor for exhibition purposes, and Mr. E. B. 
Overshiner, S. H. Macklin, F. M. Ferguson and R. L. Scott 
are looking after the interests of this company. 

The Dearborn Electric Company of Chicago was repre- 
sented at the convention by Mr. Chas. Messer. Although 
this company did’ not make a display, their factory was 
visited by a great many who attended the convention. 

Mr. S. Schwarzchild, general manager of the Telephone 
Burglar & Fire Alarm Company of Rochester, N. Y., was 
found in parlor “E.” These people had on exhibition some- 
thing new in the line of burglar alarms, which must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

F. B. Macomber of the Independent Telephone Supply 
Company, Chicago, was in evidence at the convention. Mr. 
Macomber reports that the outlook for the present year is 
exceedingly bright. This company secured a great many 
orders for wire. 

The Sterling Electric Company of Lafayette gave a 
musicale in front of its exhibit room. Arrangements had 
been made to have the “Four Troubadours” appear in their 
latest specialty, but, owing to a previous engagement, they 
could not appear. 

American Electric Telephone Company had a full force 
at the convention. This company made their exhibit at 
their factory on Jackson boulevard. President P. C. Burns, 
General Manager Ihmsen, H. P. Blackledge, S. J. Baer and 
M. R. Hauptman were on hand to receive the many visitors. 

The Telephony Publishing Company secured quarters 
in parlor “E,” and a portion of their force was in attend- 
ance to care for the wants of their many friends. The rep- 
resentatives of the company were: Mr. H. B. McMeal. C. A. 
Kenworthy, S. C. Farmer, E. Worthington and F. B. Gray. 

The Warner “pole changer” was to be found on exhibi- 
tion in parlor “G.” T. W. Warner, representing the Warner 
Electric Company, could tell you all about it. The Warner 
“pole changer” will ring both selective, party lines and 
straight lines with same machine. (See page 23, April 
TreLeruony, for further information. ) 

American [Electric Fuse Company, parlor “D,” was run- 
ning a wide-open “menagerie,” and a visit at their parlors 
undoubtedly repaid you. Mr. F. G. Jones and J. A. 
Kenny were looking after the interests of all comers and a 
pleasant time was assured to all who availed themselves of 
the opportunity to see one of the greatest shows on record. 

The committee of ladies having in charge the entertain- 
ment of lady telephonists was: 

Mrs. H. B. McMeal. 

Mrs. G. A. Bri 

Mrs. F. G. Jon 


rors 
es 


Mrs. S. A. Dinsmore. 

Miss Rae Nate. 

It is needless to say that evervbody in charge of the 
above committee had a most enjoyable time. 
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La Salle Electric Company was represented at the con- 
vention by Mr. F. G. Pringle and M. M. Clark. 


The thanks of every telephone man was earned by 
Messrs. Manton & Parsons for the splendid way in which 
they were entertained at the Sherman House. 


C. S. Hart of Oconto, Wis., had his representative at 
the convention. He reports a shortage of poles, but so far 
has been able to fill all orders for all sizes with dispatch. 

The Acme Electric Company was represented by its 
president,, W. O. Meisner, and its treasurer, E. J. Walsh, 
both gentlemen doing much to increase the sale and popular- 
ity of Acme apparatus. 

The Chicago Telephone Supply Company was to be 
found in parlor “C.” Beside the elegant line of telephones 
on exhibition they secured a large graphophone, which 
helped to sound the praises of their instruments. 


C. J. Huebel of the C. J. Huebel Company, Menominee, 
Mich., was representing his firm during the convention. The 
Huebel Cedar Company have one of the largest cedar pole 
yards in Michigan. 

Central Electric Company, Chicago, made their exhibit 
at their supply house. Mr. Geo. A. McKinlock, president, 
and C. E. Brown, secretary, kept open house to their many 
visitors and friends. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company made 
a beautiful display in room 316, and were represented by 
L. D. Kellogg, K. B. Miller, J. C. Belden, O. E. Barker, 
C. P. Platt, Ray Munson, S. A. Duvall, J. C. Neeley, F. L. 
Martin and W. W. Dean. 

Country, Home Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, reports increase sale of its Bulldog guy anchor. 
Although it made no exhibit at the convention, a great many 
of the visitors called at the factory and were well taken 
care of by officers of the company. 

Messrs. Rosenow and Shaw of the National Telephone 
Specialty Company were looking after the interests of their 
firm and succeeded in securing a good share of the business. 
The people are building up a large trade and promise to be 
a factor in the Independent field. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany entertained the lady telephonists with a drive around 
the city and through the parks. This company had one of 
the feature exhibits and its “central energy’ punch bow], 
with its varied appurtenances, was a popular rendezvous. 

J. E. Norling of the Globe Automatic Telephone Com- 
pany was very much in evidence at the convention. This 
company has lately moved into more spacious quarters at 
153-55 West Jackson boulevard, where delegates to the 
Interstate Independent Telephone Convention were invited. 


Sterling Electric Company of Lafayette, Ind., were 
occupying parlor “O,” where they made a very extensive 
exhibit of protective devices, bridging telephones and _ all 
electrical accessories. Mr. W. E. Doolittle, President ; H. A. 
Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer ; Evan Shelby, George Metcalf 
and O. P. Read were taking care of the visitors. 

Mr. James E. Keelyn, the “Father of Independent Tel- 
ephony,” was the subject of many greetings by old friends 
during the convention. The Keelyn Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company did not make a special exhibit at the Sher- 
man House, but is reported to have done a thriving business 
at the office and factory. The new Keelyn six-party line 
seems to be a veritable “bread-winner.” 


The North Electric Company of Cleveland, O., was rep- 
resented by Mr. F. F. Sapp, manager of sales department 
and advertising. The North company wished to make an 
exhibition, but, owing to the limited time, found it impos- 
sible. Mr. Sapp, however, impressed the visitors with the 
merits of the North “dividend payers,’ and met many old 
friends. Messrs. North and Steele were unable to be pres- 
ent on account of illness, which was a matter of deep regret. 
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WELL-KNOWN HEADS OF WELL-KNOWN HOUSES. 

James Eugene Keelyn, president of the Keelyn. Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company of Chicago, is the subject of 
the accompanying portrait. Mr. Keelyn is known as the 
“Father of Independent Telephony.” He was born in Al- 
bany, N. Y., in 1857, and after the death of his father during 
the early part of the Civil War, the family moved to Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Keelyn’s early education was gained in the 
public schools of that city. Shortly after the great Chicago 
fire his mother died, leaving him an orphan. He was the 
sixth son of eight, and only one brother is still living, Mr. 
P. F. Keelyn of Keelyn & Smith, Milwaukee. In 1885 he 
married Miss Mary E. Lawton of Racine, Wis., the result of 
which union is one son. Mr. Keelyn’s present residence is 
at Evanston, Ill., where he has a handsome home. 

More than twenty years ago Mr. Keelyn engaged in the 
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telephone business at Racine, Wis., and from 1881 until 
i885 was assistant to general superintendent Hibbard of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company. His duties carried him 
throughout the state in the installation of new exchanges, 
building of toll lines and development of telephone systems. 
The telephone business was then in its infancy. In 1891 Mr. 
Keelyn had charge of the Edison General Electric Com- 
pany’s work in the Northwest, and, foreseeing new oppor- 
tunities of success in the telephone business on the expira- 
tion of the Bell patents, two years later, he prepared to take 
advantage of them. He spent the larger portion of the year 
1892 at Lake Geneva, Wis., where he evolved a system of 
meeting the Bell competition by the organization of Inde- 
pendent or local companies in each town. This work re- 
quired considerable effort and care, and involved a corre- 
spondence with nearly all of the telephone interests through- 
out the world, together with a complete investigation of the 
telephone patent situation. After thoroughly digesting this 
data, which occupied six months’ constant application, plans 
were adopted for getting ordinances, obtaining subscribers’ 
contracts and getting subscriptions to stock or bonds for 
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financing the prospective enterprises. These plans varied 
according to the size of the town or character of the work 
to be undertaken, and also were so arranged that popular- 
ity and local aid could be relied upon to offset the opposition 
of the Bell monopoly. After thoroughly systematizing this 
part of the work, Mr. Keelyn set about proving ‘ts efficiency 
in practice before launching it definitely, for from the first 
he was a firm believer in this industry’s becoming of 
stupendous proportions. The powerful influence of the Bell 
Telephone Company, then the strongest corporation in the 
world, was kept fully in view. Applications for ordinances 
were made in Wisconsin cities in 1892 by Mr. Keelyn, and 
the result proved the value of his previous study. This led 
him to take up the work in the center of commercial activity, 
where money, material and men of resources could be read- 
ily engaged. 

March 3, 1893, the Western Telephone Construction 
Company was organized by Mr. Keelyn. just four days 
previous to the expiration of the fundamental Bell telephone 
patents. From this time forward Mr. Keelyn exerted him- 
self with indefatigable vigor and rare intelligence to the 
development of Independent telephony. He was the first 
man to defeat the Bell company in a patent suit, and has the 
special distinction and honor of being the man whom the 
Bell people least loved and mostly feared during the entire 
period of his active opposition. Ninety per cent of the first 
Independent telephone exchanges were organized -by Mr. 
Keelyn’s personal efforts. The Bell officials have said of 
him that when they got ready to fight one of his proposi- 
tions in the Northwest they were chagrined to find too late 
that his published efforts there were only a shield for some 
substantial enterprise in the Southeast, or other unexpected 
quarter. He was president of the Western Telephone Con- 
struction Company during a number of years, resigning 
about six months previous to its reorganization. During 
the year 1897 Mr. Keelyn was a director in fifty-seven differ- 
ent corporations, and the virtual owner of many telephone 
enterprises. His interests at present are practically confined 
to the Keelyn Telephone Manufacturing Company, which 
he expects to make a power in the Independent field. 





COMPLAINT ABOUT BELL SERVICE. 


Complaints, numerous and earnest, of the telephone 
service and management were recently read to the board 
of managers of the Trades League of Philadelphia, Pa., 
by Thomas Martindale, chairman of the committee in charge 
of telephone and electrical matters, and a committee was 
appointed to confer with Bell telephone officials with a 
view to having alleged abuses remedied. Mr. Martindale 
reported that a circular letter was recently sent out to the 
nearly 2,000 members of the Trades League, asking for 
information as to the service rendered by the Bell Telephone 
Company, its methods of collecting toll charges, etc. A 
large number of replies were received, carefully tabulated, 
and may be summarized as follows: 

“Out of this large number of replies, only five answers 
were received expressing satisfaction with the service of 
the company. 

“On the other hand, about 8 per cent of the answers 
complain against their methods of rendering bills; about 40 
per cent against their toll charges and about 25 per cent 
against their service in general. 

“After carefully reading these letters we find that the 
members of the League using the Bell Telephone Company’s 
service complain against the arbitrary and indifferent treat- 
ment accorded to them as subscribers of that system. 

“The rendering of bills for toll charges, and the slips of 
which are almost unintelligible, and, in some cases, re- 
ceived 60 days after the service is said to have been given, 
evidenced the most severe criticism of all the complaints 
filed.” 

Mr. Martindale, Mahlon N. Kline and Alfred C. Gib- 
son were appointed a committee to visit the president of the 
3ell company and discuss the complaints made. 
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Exchange, Keystone Telephone Co., Philadelphia. 


In April, 1g00, the Keystone Telephone Company of 
Philadelphia was organized, and during the same month 
received its franchises from the city government authorizing 
the company to lay its conduits, erect its poles, lines of wires 
and cables, etc., and erect buildings and maintain and op- 
erate a telephone exchange system in the city and county 
of Philadelphia. The plans of the company were made on 
a large scale, with reference to the probable future growth 
of the enterprise, and in May, 1g00, Dr. Louis Duncan was 
employed to prepare preliminary plans and make estimates 
of the probable earning capacity and business of the plant. 
Qn the basis of these estimates the company proceeded to 


east of Eleventh street and south of Fairmount avenue— 
the heart of the business and retail section of the city. The 
exchange in this building is known as the ‘Main” exchange. 

The company also constructed a building four stories 
high at the corner of Sixteenth and Summer streets for an 
exchange to cover that portion of the city between Eleventh 
street and the Schuylkill River and south of Fairmount 
avenue. This is known as the “Race” exchange. These 
buildings. are of brick and terra-cotta and are of fireproof 
construction throughout. Both of these exchanges are of 
the same capacity, 3,480 lines installed and 7,200 lines ulti- 
mate. The apparatus used is the central-energy system, 
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work, and a large corps of engineers was employed in the 
preparation of details, plans and specifications covering the 
underground working cables, lines, buildings, switchboards, 
instruments and all the other details going to make up the 
complicated plant of an operating telephone company. 

The capital stock of the company was increased in 
February, 1901, from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000. On April 
25, 1901, work was commenced, and during the remainder 
of that year 4,250,000 duct-feet of conduit were laid in 
the central portion of the city, covering seventy-five miles 
of streets. Upon this system of conduits were installed 
1,250 manholes. <A building was erected in South Second 
street, 95x135 feet in area and five stories high. In this 


structure are housed the company’s general offices and the 
exchange which supplies the portion of Philadelphia lying 
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manufactured by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, to specifications of the engineers of the 
Keystone Telephone Company. 

The telephones were manufactured by the American 
Electric Telephone Company, Chicago, to specifications fur- 
nished by the Keystone company’s engineers. 

The cables used in the system were furnished by the 
American Electrical Works, Providence, R. I. In the main 
district all of the cables are now completed, and about 1,000 
telephones are in operation, additions being made at the rate 
of about fifty per day, and all of the larger buildings in 
the district of the city covered by this cable network are 
connected directly to the underground system. Smaller 
buildings are connected from junction boxes on the rear 
walls. So far the company has erected no poles, and it is 
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not the intention to erect any except in the suburban parts 
of the city. The wisdom of this method of construction 
was proved in the recent storms, when, although other sys- 
tems of communication were considerably damaged the 
Keystone system was not damaged in any way. 
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MAIN BUILDING, KEYSTONE TELEPHONE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


On March 1, 1902, the company issued its first direc- 
tory, which comprises about 1,000 subscribers. The com- 
pany now has upward of 9,000 five-year contracts for serv- 


ice. All of the main conduits used are of the quadruple or 
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phia an exchange is being constructed at Filbert and Pres- 


193. 


ton streets. For this the switchboard and instruments have 


been ordered, and orders have also been given for conduits 
and all other material except cables. 


During the year it 
is expected also that an exchange will be constructed at 

















POWER SWITCHBOARD, KEYSTONE TELEPHONE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tenth street and Susquehanna avenue, one in Germantown 
and one in Kensington, making a total of six exchanges in 
Philadelphia County. The West Philadelphia exchange will 
have an ultimate capacity of 2,880 lines, with 960 lines in- 
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¥4-inch square holes made up in 


four-duct type, with 
Lateral con- 


3-foot lengths. These are laid in concrete. 
duits are of creosoted wood. 
In the portion of the city known as West  Philadel- 
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stalled. The Germantown and Kensington exchanges will 
be duplicates of this plant. The Susquehanna avenue, or 
“North,” exchange will be a duplicate of the Main ex- 


change. 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE INTERSTATE IN- 


DEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 

It was enthusiastic, it was good-natured, it was busi- 
ness-like, but, above all, it was different. There is no com- 
parison between the Interstate Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation convention and any convention of Independent tele- 
phone men ever held. April 9, 10 and 11 and the name Chi- 
cago are indissolubly linked in the remembrance of every 
delegate or visitor present as marking a meeting of Inde- 
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pendents which has never been surpassed for vigor of action 
or strength of business purpose. 

In the first place, the convention was the largest gath- 
ering of telephone men ever assembled. This in itself would 
be sufficiently important, but it is as nothing compared to 
the character of the men whose names appear upon the con- 
vention roll. It was, in numbers and in character of attend- 
ance, the greatest convention ever held, and insures to the 
Independent movement of the central West a powerful or- 
ganization for good. 

It is true that at times, and especially at the banquet on 
the evening of April 9, the enthusiasm sometimes had the 
better of the decorum of the gathering. 

Still, activity, even if it verge on the spectacular, but 
continues to be filled with jollity and good nature, is in- 
finitely to be preferred to deadly, inert, listlessness. 

The Interstate convention was alive every moment of 
its meeting. There was a spirit of do and dare in the very 
atmosphere, and with such a feeling present it was natural 
that barriers should be brushed away in the resistless rush 
of enthusiasm over victory in sight. 

The convention of the Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone Association was a gathering of the clans from the 
states of Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois. Every Independent exchange in the 
seven states was represented by a delegate or sent its good 
wishes to Chicago. The first day’s registrations exceeded 
in numbers the brightest hopes of the committee of euter- 
tainment, and the increase of the second day crowded the 
Sherman House, where the meeting was held, full to the 
doors. , 

No better-natured, happier or more business-like g¢ath- 
ering has ever assembled in Chicago, and, with commend- 
able energy, the delegates applied themselves to the work of 
organizing the association. Throughout all the proceedings 
the tone of the addresses and papers was vigorous and to 
the point, and the association started on what must be a 
successful career, under the most gratifying auspices. It has 
vim, energy and brains, backed by the support of interests 
representing the investment of many millions of dollars. The 
purposes of the association are harmonious and united work 
for the betterment and strengthening of Independent inter- 
ests, and the convention breathed defiance to the decadent 
Bell. 

The part of a prophet is at best a hard one, but it needs 
no special gift of foresight to predict for the Interstate In- 
dependent Telephone Association the largest measure of suc- 
cess ever accorded to an organization of Independent tele- 
phone men. 


THE INDEPENDENT SPIRIT. 

In no other business is there such an intense loyalty to 
certain ideas and principles as in Independent telephony. 
There is between different Independents a community of 
interest and a unity of purpose peculiar to this one bus:ness 
alone. In no other branch of trade is there present anything 
similar to the sympathy of feeling existing between Inde- 
pendent telephonists. 

To a stranger present at a meeting of an Independent 
telephone convention, there could be no explanation possible 
of the fervid eloquence which inspires the speakers, and the 
rapt and attentive faces of the auditors. He would not be- 
lieve the enthusiasm genuine or the sentiments expressed, to 
he sincere. The reason for the difference between Inde- 
pendent telephony and any other business lies in the spirit of 
the movement itself, which is born not of men’s pocket- 
hooks but of their minds, and aims as much for the accom- 
plishment of an ideal as for the acquirement of personal 
wealth. ; 

The Independent spirit is an indefinable thing, yet it is 
the most potent factor in all the history of telephony. It has 
proved the strongest support in days of weakness and is the 
surest guardian in the time of achieved success. It has suc- 
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cessfully combated-all encroachments and has persistently 
held itself aloof from the contamination of self-interest. 

Such a spirit would not be unusual if engendered by 

love ot country, family or kindred, but it is most unusual in 
che cold atmosphere of ordinary business. Its presence in 
Independent telephony proves that the movement is based 
on more than mere business purposes, and is linked to the 
public and personal interests of communities and individuals 
alike. 

Independence to an Independent is often nearly a maxim 
of religious belief. It has its root in the very fibers of his 
being, and no word can be more bitter on his tongue than the 
word “traitor” when applied to an Independent who has sold 
out to the Bell. 

There is no epithet more loathed than that of “Bell hire- 
ling or emissary,’ and its wrongful application to a true 
Independent rouses his spirit of resistance to the extent of 
physical violence. On the other hand, there is no telephone 
man in the anti-monopoly ranks but holds his head a little 
higher when he is eulogized for his “sturdy independence.” 

This Independent spirit is the bulwark of telephony. It 
means progress with honesty and is the guarantee offered 
by Independents to the public of the perpetuity of Inde- 
pendent faith and honor. 





LETTER FROM THE CONVENTION PRESS 
COMMITTEE. 
Chicago, Ill., April 12, 1902. 
To the Editor of TELEPHONY: 

We have been appointed by the Interstate Independent 
Telephone Association as a committee to make a statement 
to the press of the results of the deliberations of the im- 
portant telephone gathering in Chicago this week, which 
resulted in the formation of this association. This com- 
mittee was appointed by the association, owing to the fact 
that some exaggeration, unintentional no doubt, appeared in 
the reports of the meetings in the Chicago daily papers 
while the convention was in progress. We ask you, there- 
fore, representing the association in an official capacity, to 
publish the accompanying statement to show concisely what 
was actually accomplished and the importance of this nieet- 
ng. 

This association, representing, as it does, the nine states 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin, is the outgrowth of a pre- 
liminary meeting held in Chicago last January. At that 
time a number of gentlemen interested in the Independent 
or anti-monopoly telephone movement, met together and 
formed the nucleus for the organization which has just been 
perfected. A committee was formed, which labored assid- 
uously to make the convention a success, and it was at the 
call of this committee that over five hundred telephone men 
assembled at the Sherman House this week and formed the 
Interstate Independent Telephone Association. Prelimi- 
nary to the serious work of forming this association the 
gates and visitors enjoyed a banquet tendered by the 
-pendent telephone manufacturers and supply dealers of 
( Chic cago. The same hosts also entertained the visitors at 
a his oh- class vaudeville performance on the second evening 
of the meeting. 

Of course you cannot spare the space to give a resume 
of the three days’ proceedings, such as we would like to 
present to give the large proportion of your readers who 
are interested in Independent telephony an idea of the scope 
of this association. 

We may say, however, that the states represented have 
probably two thousand Independent telephone exchanges, 
supplying service to at least five hundred thousand instru- 
ments, and the Independent telephone industry in the states 
named represents an investment of approximately thirty 
million dollars. It was this industry, therefore, that was 
represented at the Chicago convention. An association was 
formed and the name Interstate Independent Telephone As- 
sociation was chosen. A constitution was adopted in due 
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form, and the object of the association was stated to be to 
promote the welfare and interests of the Independent tele- 
phone companies operating in the states which have been 
named and to co-operate with the Independent Teleplione 
Association of the United States—a national organization— 
in its undertakings in the general Independent interests. 

The officers elected are men of prominence in their 
several states. The list is as follows: 

President—H. C. Raney, Fairfield, Ia. 

Vice-President—Dr. I. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon, III. 

Secretary—E. M. Coleman, Louisville, Ky. 

Treasurer—J. C. Harper, Madison, Wis. 

The executive committee was constituted as follows: 

Illinos—Charles E. Hull of Salem. 

Indiana—L. A. Frazee of Connersville. 

Iowa—George N. Bandy of Perrv. 

Kentucky—H. E. Cole of Owensboro. 

Michigan—J. B. Ware of Detroit. 

Missouri—]J. W. Layne of Carthage. 

Wisconsin—A. L. Hutchinson of Weyauwega. 

As was natural in the formation of an entirely new 
association, the question of the exact manner of organizing 
the association caused some discussion, which was at times 
spirited, but never turbulent or in any way personal or 
offensive. Some of the enterprising young men of the press 
rather exaggerated these discussions, but as a committee we 
wish to make clear that the deliberations were earnest and 
dignified, and that the association was harmoniously formed 
for the actual purposes of co-operation and mutual helpful- 
ness. 








I. A. LumMpkKIN, 
J. J. NATE, 
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Krtty, Press Committee. 





THE VALUE OF TELEPHONE CONVENTIONS. 


If the recent convention at Chicago of the Interstate 
Independent Telephone Association had accomplished noth- 
ing else, its meeting would have been of incalculable value 
in proving the value of conventions. 

At a convention the visitor lays aside for a few days 
his troubles and local views of men and affairs, and sees 
through the eyes of other men, the larger vista of the whole 
business world in which he lives. He studies methods and 
absorbs ideas. His mind is busy making plans and learn- 
ing to avoid the errors which the experiences of other men 
have shown him how to meet. He broadens in thought and 
in experience, and, returning to his own exchange at home, 
applies in practice the lessons he has learned. 

Then, too, at conventions the exchange man and the 
manufacturer have the opportunity of meeting. A _ half 
hour’s conversation does more than a dozen letters to bring 
two men’s ideas into accord. 

At Independent telephone conventions it is and has been 
also the custom for manufacturers to make more or less 
elaborate displays of their apparatus. This enables the 
visitor to investigate the merits of different telephones and 
gives to him the benefit of comparisons, both as to quality 
and price. More than that, it places before him, in easily 
accessible shape, the products of the latest ideas in telephone 
engineering, and thereby makes it possible for him to keep 
abreast of the times. 

As to the manufacturer ayd dealer in telephones or 
supplies, conventions result in bringing together large num- 
bers of prospective customers, who might otherwise no be 
reached. It is possible, too, for the manufacturer to give 
practical demonstrations of his goods, and to secure the in- 
terested attention of telephone buyers. 

As to both telephone users and telephone makers, con- 
ventions are of immense value in the personal relationships 
which they make possible, and in the interchange of ideas 
which must invariably result. 
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JANUARY 14. 
Isidore WNitsee. Telephony. 

This is a selective party line scheme, whereby any one 
of the parties on a line may be called without ringing the 
bells at the other stations; and conversely the parties may 
call central, and after connection is established no other than 
the one calling can listen in. 

At each station the ringer is differentially wound, as 
shown at 13. The lower winding is adapted to be shunted 
by wires 13a when their circuit is closed at the selective 
wheel 20, which carries a conducting strip 22 on its sur- 
face for this purpose. The conducting strip is supposed to 
be differently located on each wheel, although the inventor 
does not show any means to preserve synchronous move- 
ments, or to restore the wheels to zero when a connection 
is finished. To call a station, the operator at central uses 
a make and break transmitter or key, with which a sufficierit 
number of impulses are sent to line to bring the proper 
conducting strip under the pens 23, when that bell may 
be rung by means of a grounded generator. The other bells 
will all remain inoperative by reason of their unshunted 
neutral windings. To prevent listening in, an insulating 
shield is provided, 10, which is thrown over immediately 
on receipt of a call at central by the resultant flow of cur- 
rent in the line. This prevents contact being made between 
the hook and point 6 at any station except the one that has 
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called. If two people on the same line wish to talk, it is 

for the second one to get his telephone in, of 
course, and for this purpose a second contact strip is pro- 
vided on the wheel 20, this being lettered 21. Its function 
is to shunt the hook, so that if the station is called, even 
though the shield 10 is in position the talking set 3-4 1s 

connected to line by wire 24. 

691,229.—A. Ik. Andriano and H. Herbstritt. 
lelephone Switch and Lock-out Mechanism 
connecting Lines. 

This is a subscriber’s instrument for intercommuni 
cating systems, having a rather complicated mechanism to 
prevent listening in by others than the two parties who are 
conversing. The instrument is described and shown as a 
It is impossible in the limits of the digest 
to describe the mechanism, and so a statement of its opera 
tion, in connection with the diagram, is given. 

wo, 3, ete., are a circular series of contacts  con- 

nected to the individual lines as usual; b, at each station is a 

switch arm connected to the home circuits, and adapted to be 

moved over the contacts, 2, 3, etc.; 34 is a calling switch or 
button ; 14 is a vertically moving slide actuated by the switch- 
hook through a push rod, and 31 is a lock-out magnet. This 
magnet controls a hook detent that prevents the vertical 
slide 14, from rising to complete the talking circuit through 
the springs 26-27, except when the magnet is energized. 
The magnet is double wound, one winding being included 
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in the common ringing circuit Y, and the other in the in- ’ 
dividual circuits. The switch arm b, is carried on a verti- 
cal shaft that also carries a toothed wheel and a disk bearing 
the numbers of the lines. These numbers show through 
an orifice in the base of the desk stand, and the wheel is 
turned by means of a small pinion controlled by a button 
on the base. The wheel is normally held by one pawl from 
turning, and has another detent pawl that is thrown in when 
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the hook rises, the first being then withdrawn ; this being ac- 
complished by means of a slide cam and pins, controlled by 
the slide 14. Any movement of the pawls due to the turn- 
ing of the wheel without first raising the receiver from the 
hook, and without pressing the ringing button 34, unlatches 
the armature of magnet 31, hooks the slide 14. and prevents 
the closing of the local talking circuits. In order to call and 
talk, the ‘phone is taken off the hook, the switch is turned to 
the desired number, and the ringing button 34 is depressed. 
The ringing current then energies the magnet 31 at the 
calling station, and also at the called station, as well as ring- 
ing the bells. Both slides 14, being thus released, the hooks 
permit the local circuits to be closed, and conversation pro- 
seeds. If the switch at the called station is on some other 
than the home contact, the ringing circuit will not be com- 
pleted to permit current to pass through the magnets 31, and 
all parts will remain locked, thus preventing listening in. 
The circuits in the diagram do not seem to be strictly 
accurate, but the above statement gives a sufficiently clear 
idea of the operation. 
Og! ,245.—W. IX. Cook. 
This is simply a 


Telephone Circuit. 


convenient arrangement of knife 
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switches on a base board, so that a toll station telephone may : 






be disconnected from a metallic circuit in case of a short cir- 
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cuit or ground on the line, and connected to ground so as to 
make a grounded line for temporary use. The circuits are 
not shown in diagram, except by a reverse view of the 
wiring on the board, but seem to be the obvious connections 
for such a change in connection. One form of 
for “loop” connections, and another for 


necessary 
wiring is shown 
“bridge.” 
691,281.—F. E. Mayberry, Telephone System. 

This is a selective party line system, having means 
whereby one station may call central without giving any 
signal at the other stations, one station may be called from 
central without calling the others, all the others being locked 
out, and only one telephone may be in circuit at once, the 
others being locked out to prevent listening in. All this is 
accomplished as follows: At each subscriber’s station is pro- 


vided the mechanism shown in the figure, consisting of a 
disk b, mounted to rotate on a shaft b2, and having two 


notches b3 and c2, in its periphery, together with. contacts 
a,c, d, d2, ete., to magnets e and f, the latter polarized, and 
a lever c3, pivoted at c4, ‘al with a tooth c2, fitting the 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
iotches c2 and b3. This lever is connected with the switch- 
hook in the magneto box above, by a rod or link c5. The 
agnet e, controls the pawl e4, which acts to step around the 
sk b, and the magnet f, controls the let-off mechanism, so 
that when it is energized the disk is returned to zero by a 
‘table spring. The generator circuit includes the springs 
, ¢2, and the ringer circuit includes the springs a, a2. The 
hook can, of course, close the talking circuit only when the 
oper notch permits it to rise. In operation, central calls 
| substation by sending impulses sufficient in number to 
step around its disk b, until the notch b3 is opposite the 
tooth c2, on the lever c3, when the pin a3 will have passed 
springs a, a2, and if central then puts generator to 
line she will ring the subscriber’s bell. Leaving the disk 
. the hook will rise, and closing the talking circuit, con- 
versation may proceed. When the conversation is finished 
he subscriber may depress the button d3, closing his gen- 
ator circuit to the springs a, a2, already closed, and may 
he nN ring off. 

Another figure of the drawing in the patent shows an 
arrangement at central whereby when a drop is rung down 
‘t closes a local branch to line so as to send battery current 
out over the line and step all the disks around one tooth. 
\ line would be thus rendered safe from interference as 
soon as the call is made. 

To clear the line for use, the operator at central reverses 
the battery connections, so that a proper flow ensues to 
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energize the magnet f, and by attracting its armature, at 
each station, permit all disks to return to normal position. 


JANUARY 21. 
Davis and D. C. Woodbury, 


691,450.—R. and W. H Re- 
cording System. 
This device is intended to be located at a subscriber’s 


station, to record both the number of calls and the time 
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691,450. 


of total connection. It works on an outgoing call, but when 
the station is called it does not respond. 

The hook switch carries a blade that in rising crosses two 
contact pieces together, I, 2, and in descending closes others, 
similar but not shown. The first two are connected to the 
binding posts 7, 8, and the second pair to the posts 9, 10. 
In rising, therefore, to call central, circuit is oe as fol- 
lows: 7, a, battery, a,11,12,11,a2, magnet B, a3, 8. Magnet 
I} is thereupon energized to pull up armature lever 14, re" 
moving tooth from wheel 15, and permitting time recorder 
to start running, and also moving wheel 17 around one tooth 
to record the unit call. In clearing-out circuit c-c’ is broken, 
so when hook comes down the register circuit is: 9, b, out- 
side winding of magnet C (the windings of this magnet be- 
ing reversed and the armatures both polarized), b’, lever 14, 
lever 18 (holding 14 up when once pulled up), b2, battery, 
b3, 10. This causes magnet C to repel its armatures, as 
they are polarized, and thereby lift 18 from 14 and permit 
the latter to return to the normal position shown. 

An incoming call finds the circuit c-c’ closed, and affects 
the inside winding of magnet C so that it attracts both its 
armatures, and their polarized condition causes them to 
stick together. The armature 12, being thus up from con- 
tacts 11, there will be no energization of magnet B when the 
hook rises. In clearing out the proper current passes as 
before to repel armatures 12 and 20, and restore parts. 
691,064.—G. Ritter. Telephone System. 

This invention comprehends an automatic switching de- 
vice for connecting and disconnecting the operator’s set from 


a cord circuit, and the same for connecting and 
disconnecting a calling generator. The mechanism con- 
sists of two vertical reciprocating rods, B and W, 
each with a separate retracting spring V3 and w6. The 


upper rod is moved down by an electromagnet M’, included 
in a third conductor, x2, of the cord, and connected to the 
battery P, the other side of which is connected to all the 
test rings , h, h, h, of the jacks. When the upper rod is in 
its normal position, as shown, it connects the operator’s set 
T, to the cord, through a switch N, moved by the plug Sl, 
when in its seat. When the plug S2 is inserted in a jack 
the circuit x x2 is completed, the magnet M, pulls down the 
rod B, cuts off the operator’s set, connects the clearing-out 
annunciator winding E3 across the cord, and also pushes 
down the rod W. This latter rod carries two mercury 
tubes of peculiar construction, shown in the lower part of 
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the figure on an enlarged scale. Each has an inner tube, 
w2, with one end w open, little holes in its sides opposite r, 
and is embedded in cement, w3, and an outer tube w, closed 
about the conductors s’, s2, s3. The mercury, w4 is normally 
within the inner tube, connecting two of the conductors, 
but when the tube is tilted it runs out of the open end w 
and closes across the other pair of conductors, running 
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691,664. TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


slowly back into the inner tube through the small holes re- 
ferred to. This makes a time closure. As the upper rod 
B descends it forces the lower rod down, so that the tubes on 
W are tilted to connect the generator to line for a 
short length of time, but as the rod B moves all the way 
down a projection, A, which is fixed on the frame acts on a 
cam b’ to push the link B’ to one side and so release the rod 
W, which can then be returned to position by its spring. 
691,665.—George Ritter. Telephone System. 

This is a scheme for working a register on the plan 
that only answer calls count, and using the same battery for 
test purposes. 

In the figure the register circuit is traced in a heavy 
black line, the register battery being lettered N, and register 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


©. The battery N, is connected on one side to the register 
and then to all the test rings D, of the jacks, in a parallel. 
On the other side the battery circuit goes to the point, k3, of 
a switch in each cord circuit. This is a gang switch having 


two arms, Kk’, K2 connected to opposite sides of the cord, 5, 
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6, and in the position shown it connects the clearing-out drop 
M across. When moved to the left, when the operator makes 
a connection in answer to a call, it puts her set L across the 
line. On the right hand end of the gang switch is a lever 
K, with a roller, kg, on its end which serves to lift the pivoted 
bar E, and latch it into engagement with the detent f, on 
hanging lever F, when the operator moves the switch. A 
connected lever J goes along with lever F, breaking the 
register circuit at j4. Conductors, 6, 7, of the cord are sep- 
arated, and the operator then rings by means of key R. 
When the called subscriber answers his hook in ascending 
momentarily grounds his line, a circuit being closed then 
from battery H through magnet G, lever F, lever E, 7, c, A’ 
3, S, s, 17 to ground and battery. This energizes magnet 
G, which pulls back lever F, releases E, and then lets go so 
that levers F and J are pulled back to the left by spring j2, to 
connect contacts j4 and k’, completing the register circuit and 
counting one. Meanwhile the lever E swings up and closes 
the cord through for conversation. 

For the test the inventor puts the conductor It to the 
tip of his testing plug through a suitable switch, the other 
side of the battery N being, of course, on all test rings that 
are in use. 
692,004.—C. F. Butte. Self-Ejecting Plug for Tele- 

phone Switchboards. 

This comprises really a jack mechanism for pushing 
out the plug when its function is ended, rather than a plug. 
A magnet 14 is mounted above each jack having its arma- 
ture in bellcrank shape, with one end extending down in 
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692,004. SELF-EJECTING 


position to engage with the shoulder 13 on the plug. The 
magnet is connected on one side to the jack spring 2 and on 
the other to the battery 17, so that when the plug is inserted 
the magnet is included in a local adapted to be controlled by 
the clearing-out relay 18. The operation is obvious—in the 
drawing at least. 

692,005.—C. F. Butte. Automatic Electric Switch. 

The last patent showed a mechanism for throwing out a 
plug, but in this case the plug throws itself out. The stem 
1 of the plug carries a sliding sleeve 8, with a strong spring 
9 behind it normally forcing it toward the tip, and at the 
heel of the plug a magnet 17 is carried, controlling a latch 
or detent 15, having a tip 13 that takes over a lip 12, on 
the sliding sleeve, when the plug is pushed in the jack. The 
magnet is connected through a third conductor in the cord 
to a battery, the circuit being controlled by a relay bridged 
across the cord circuit, so that when the subscribers clear 
out the magnet is energized to release the sleeve 8, which 
pushes against the jack ring and forces the plug out. 
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JANUARY 28. 
692,189.—-A. K. Andriano. Switching Mechanism for In- 
terconnecting Telephone Lines. 

This is a switching mechanism for intercommunicating 
systems, similar to that referred to in Mr. Andriano’s 
other case above. The mechanism is meant to be placed in 
the base of a desk set and to accommodate a considerable 
number of lines. Contacts, a a, are secured around an in- 
sulating ring k, and the line conductors are led in through 
holes just behind them. A frame v w carries the working 
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692,005. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SWITCH. 
parts, being supported on the base by means of a spider 
frame y y y. The contact arm c lies on the lower face of 
this frame, carried by a spindle having a spur gear h and 
































192,180. SWITCHING MECHANISM FOR INTERCONNECTING TELEPHONE 
LINES. 


a retracting spring n to return the arm to zero. The arm 
is moved around to the desired contact by means of a pinion 

whose shaft carries a button projecting above the base. 
The gear is normally locked against movement by a pawl 
6, and when turned is also locked against turning back by 
another pawl 7, only one of these being in use at once, 
this being accomplished by means of a rocking lever 8, hav- 
ing arms 15 16, adapted to take against pins 17 17a, al- 
ternately, as it turns on its pivot under the control of the 
slide plate p, which has an inclined cam slot t, receiving 
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the end of an arm on the rocking lever. This sliding plate 
is worked up and down by the switch-hook of the telephone 
in taking down the receiver or hanging it up. When the 
receiver is taken off the hook to use the plate moves up, and 
the pawl 6 is moved away from the gear, while the pawl 7 
engages. When the conversation is finished and the receiver 
is again replaced on the hook, the plate p moves down, but 
the pawls do not re-engage, because of two dogs, 27 and 30, 
which hold them off until the spring has returned the gear to 
its normal or zero position, when pins 29 and 32 push off 
the dogs and the pawl 6 re-engages with the gear to lock it. 


FEBRUARY 4. 


692,250.—W. W. Dean. Calling Apparatus for Telephone 
Lines. 
This is a party line calling scheme for selective signals, 
polarized and grounded from opposite sides of the line. The 
condenser gives no satisfactory results in this connection, 
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because it changes the character of the current from pulsat- 
ing to alternating. The present invention provides a relay 
in the relation to the bridged circuits usually taken by the 
high-wound ringer in Bell common battery systems, this 
relay closing the ground so that pulsating currents can then 
be properly directed to ring the bell at the selected station. 

In the diagram A B are two stations. The relay b at 
each station is adapted to close the ground circuit through 
the ringer when current passes through, the bridge. As 
shown at the central station C, the generators G are used 
to furnish all currents required, being grounded at an inter- 
mediate point and one or the other going to either side of 
line, according to which key is used. The same connection 
thus sends current through the metallic circuits to energize 
the relays and to ground to ring the selected bell. 
692,471.—E. B. Overshiner. Electric Annunciator. 

This is a combined drop and jack, with self-restoring 
means of the general type now so well known as the “ex-- 
press switchboard” units. The apparatus is supported on 
a brass base a with rubber ends at a’ a2. The jack tube 
d has a spring d at one side, and a spring-pressed pivoted 
dog d8& on the other. The former is the long jack spring 
and serves to restore the drop, while the dog serves to push 
over against the spring d4, when a plug is inserted, to con- 
nect the generator to line. The drop is a sliding shutter, as 
shown in the lower figure, normally held up behind the 
solid shield b’ by a projection on the drop magnet, in the 
usual way, and adapted to be restored to that position after 
falling, by a bent wire e4, shown in dotted lines. This 
wire is bent to pass through the front plate, where it is se- 
cured to and carries the cam lever e3, which normally 
rests as shown on the pivoted arm e’, which has a bend or 






































cam face midway of its length. The spring d2 projects 
under this arm e’, and as a plug is inserted the spring is 
pushed back so that it impinges on the depressed portion 
































092,471 ELECTRIC ANNUNCIATOR 
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and raises the arm, which in turn raises the cam lever e3, 
which turns the wire e4, whose arm in front the 
shutter. 

The dog d& is turned to dotted line position as the 
plug enters the jack, and in turning forces the spring d4 


raises 


against the post d' which is connected to the generator 
circuit, thus putting generator on the plug. contact. In pull- 


ing out the plug the dog returns under a cut-away portion 

of the spring, so that it is not pushed back. 

S. D. Sprong. Telephone Repeater or Relay. 
This consists of a sealed tube, G, with oval iron par- 

ticles within it, coated with carbon, the tube being sur- 

rounded by a coil in the transmitting circuit, and the iron 

particles being included in a primary circuit, together with 
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and primary winding 4, the secondary including 
\ magnet L holds the iron particles in posi- 
tion with their long axes longitudinally arranged. 


a battery 3 
at receive! xD, 


FEBRUARY I. 
J.G. Nolen. Telephone Receiver. 

In this receiver a tubular magnet, with rounded polar 
extremity is employed, with a bar magnet within it, the coil 
being carried on the bar magnet. An adjusting screw and 
suitable lock nut are provided at the upper end of the tubular 
magnet. 
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093.350.—I. B. Stafsing & C. Egner. Telephone System. 
This is a scheme to give a signal to subscribers when 


the operators listen in. A grounded battery n is connected 
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neutrally to the operators’ circuits, with visual signals 0 0, 
at the subscribers’ stations, also neutrally connected. When- 
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692,897. TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 


ever an operator listens in on connected subscribers, the 
current from battery n energizes the signals without aitfect- 
ing the conversation. 


693,784.—A. B. Chance. Transfer Board for Telephone or 
Telegraph Circuits. 
This is a very clever scheme for avoiding the necessity 
for jumper wires of varying lengths on a cross connecting 
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board. The line side of the board is provided with jacks 
or sockets arranged in circular order, as at 12 in the figure, 
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all the terminals thus being equidistant from the central ori- 694,041.—J. B. Tauveron. 


fice 11. The fuse board, on the other side of the frame, 
from which the switchboard cables lead out is provided 
with connecting cords or wires, all of which are led through 
the central hole, all being provided with ends of the same 
length, and with plugs which may be swung around the 
circle to connect with any of the line terminals desired. 


FEBRUARY 2s. 


693,889.—W. S. Paca. Telephone Exchange Switchboard 

System. 

This comprises the regular multiple board arrangement, 
together with an auxiliary or relief board, the operators at 
which can answer calls which the regular operators are too 
busy to take care of. For this purpose the relief board A’ 
is provided with a full set of multiple jacks, and each line 
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693,889. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SWITCHBOARD SYSTEM. 


to be answered there has an extension of its lamp circuit 
= to a panel on the relief board, so that the calls shall show 
both on the regular board and the relief board, and it is pos- 
sible to answer them at either. The circuits and arrange- 


693,890.—W. S. Paca. Telephone Exchange System. 

In the present case Mr. Paca provides a relief board 
for a magneto system, instead of the common battery sys- 
tem just mentioned. The method is slightly different, but 
the principle is the same. The annunciators are all mounted 
ma board C by themselves, where they can be seen by all 
































TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 


693,890. 


the operators. The main operating board is located at A, 
and carries no annunciators, the operators looking up to 
get the signals at C . Back of the main board is the 
relief board having duplicate sets of jacks, etc., where the 
operators look up also over the heads of the regular operat- 
ors to get the signals requiring answers. 
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Sanitary Shield for Telephone 
Transmitters. 
This shield consists of a stiff pasteboard form <A, with 
backwardly bent wings, A’, to take over the mouthpiece, C, 











094,041. SANITARY SHIELD FOR TELEPHONE TRANSMITTERS, 
and provided with a thin paper diaphragm B that is sup- 
posed to transmit the sound waves to the ordinary dia- 
phragm, but stop all germs. 





TELEPHONY IN SWEDEN. 

With regard to the use of the telephone in Sweden, an 
article in the London Pall Mall Gazette says: “Almost 
everybody in Sweden, and particularly in the city of Stock- 
holm, turns naturally to the telephone, and if one is away 
from home and suddenly recalled one naturally telephones 
home to see whether the servants are in or out. The ap- 
paratus used is very simple, and the ear and mouth-pieces 
are so connected, and the cord is so long, that you can sit 
comfortably in your chair and talk. In the house in which 
the British chaplain of Stockholm resides (a block of ten 
flats) there are no fewer than ten Allmanna and four Riks 
telephones installed. It is rumored in Stockholm that an 
amalgamation of the Allmanna and Riks (government) 
telephone is contemplated in the near future. On the Stock- 
holm Bourse the Allmanna shares of 100 kroner are now 
quoted at 525 kroner. The number of Allmanna telephones 
in use in Stockholm is at present over 23,000, and outside 
the city about 4,500; and that the instrument is found of 
increasing value will be seen from the fact that in 1900 
there was an increase of 2,785 instruments.” 





KELLOGG SMOKER. 


An impromptu smoker, as the result of Mr. Dean’s 
efforts, was held at the Union restaurant, Chicago, Friday 
evening, April 18. Among those present were the fol- 
lowing: Messrs. W. W. Dean, Kk. B. Miller, J. C. Belden, 
C. P. Belden, William Kaisling, C. P. Platt, S. C. Platt, 
L. J. Herbison, R. H. Manson, C. S. Webster, F. J. Dom- 
merque, G. L. Burlingame, J. D. Edwards, E. Krause, J. C. 
Lewis, I. L. Martin, C. A. Simpson, and also W. A. Wil- 
lard of Chicago, William Tidemann of Menominee, Mich., 
and E. H. Martin of Webster City, Iowa, who chanced 
to be in the city on his way from New York to Iowa. 

After the smoker considerable amusement was fur- 
nished by E. H. Martin as an impersonator atid whistler. 
Mr. Martin possesses an unusual amount of talent in this 
direction, and his selections were very warmly applauded 
by those present. 

At the close of the smoker speeches were made, after 
which it was decided to make this a permanent organization, 
meetings to be held every month or two. 

Mr. Kk. B. Miller was then elected chairman; W. W. 
Dean, J. C. Belden and S. C. Platt were appointed as execu- 
tive committee. 

The fundamental object of the organization will be to 
enable the heads of the different departments and engineers 
to get together, thus continuing the present good feeling 
existing between the different departments, and at the same 
time promoting even a stronger feeling. 

































































































































TRADE NOTES. 

THE NORTON TOOL COMPANY, West Park, O., 
is sending out a descriptive folder on its telephone line con- 
struction specialties. The company invites correspondence. 

J. H. BUNNELL & CO., Park Place, New York City, 
has opened an office in the Monadnock building, Chicago, 
where Mr. V. C. Grace, as representative, will take care of the 
wants of western supply jobbers. 

THE ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, is the repository for western territory of Paranite tele- 
phone wires and cables, and Roebling’s and American Steel 
& Wire Company’s special galvanized telephone wire. 

THE CLARK AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. wants 
telephone men to write for a new booklet on “What People 
Say Regarding the Clark Automatic Telephone System,” 
which will be sent free upon request. : 

THE ILLINOIS ELECTRIC COMPANY; Chicago, 
has just issued a very complete and comprehensive telephone 
construction material catalogue, containing one hundred and 
thirty illustrations. The book will be sent free to anyone 
upon request, provided this publication is mentioned. 

THE W. G. NAGEL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio, is issuing a folder on the duplex bell telephone, 
which is claimed to be a superior instrument in many ways. 
The company will send the folder upon request, as well as 
its catalogue of telephone and electrical supplies. 

THE CHICAGO PAY STATION COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, is meeting much success with its pay station apparatus. 
The company has greatly increased its facilities and 1s in 
position to make prompt shipments. It will send sampies to 
any reliable firm or individual for inspection and trial. 

THE GLOBE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY, Chicago, IIl., it is announced, has purchased the 
National Automatic Telephone Company. The business has 
been moved to 153 and 155 West Jackson boulevard, where 
capacious quarters have been secured, doubling the former 
capacity. 

THE WESTERN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, St. Louis, Mo., will send for the asking a descrip- 
tive folder, cable distributing boards, fuses, cross connecting 
boards, cable heads, wooden pole steps, trolleys for stringing 
cable, pole houses, iron pole seats, Aces 
cable hangers, ete. 

THE ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has established itself as the western repository for 
many of the standard makes of wires. It has in Chicago 
stock for immediate shipment a full supply of Roebling’s and 
American Steel & Wire Company’s Extra B. B., B. B. and 
special galvanized steel telephone wire. 

THE KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Chicago, IIl., has issued Bulletin No. 7. This 
is a handsome catalogue printed in two colors, containing 
forty-eight pages and cover. Numerous half-tone illustra- 
tions combined with complete information as to descrip- 
tions of apparatus and code words make this very desirable 
to all users of telephone apparatus. ; 

THE DODD HOISTER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Anderson, S. C., has placed on the market a new 
pole hoisting machine, which is meeting with much favor. 
It is ingenious and the booklet issued by the company ex- 
plains the working of the hoister. It contains illustrations of 
the device and is worth reading. It will be sent upon request 
to any interested telephone man who _ will mention 
TELEPHONY. 

THE STANDARD POLE & TIE COMPANY, New 
York, has moved into larger quarters to properly care for 
its largely increased business, which has reached such a 
proportion that the old quarters were too crowded. The 
company will retain its offices in the General Electric build- 
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ing, 44 Broad street, New York, in addition to its new 
quarters. The many friends of the company are invited to 
visit the new home. The company has just been awarded 
the contract for the cross-arms and pins to be used by the 
Hudson River Telephone Company during the coming year. 
The company wishes to call the attention of telephone men 
to its exceptional facilities for handling the cross-arm busi- 
ness, and it will be pleased to submit prices on any material 
needed. 


WM. J. MURDOCK COMPANY, Chelsea, Mass., 
manufacturers of the “Solid” receiver, has opened an office 
in the Roanoke building, 145 La Salle street, Chicago, and 
will be represented by Mr. V. A. Mayer, one of the pioneer 
Independent telephone men of Boston. The company’s busi- 
ness in and about Chicago has reached such proportions that 
it has been found necessary to have a western representative 
to look after the Murdock interests. The company reports 
an unusually large demand for its goods. 





CHICAGO APPARATUS. 


The Chicago Telephone Supply Company announces 
that sales for March of this year exceeded sales for the en- 
tire year of 1899. This announcement is made for the pur- 
pose of indicating that “Chicago telephones satisfy.” 

The “Chicago” factory makes a specialty of bridging 
equipment, and in this field finds ample scope for the ener- 
gies of its engineering department. Laminated magnets, six- 
bar generators, intensifying transmitters and many cther 
items give individuality to Chicago telephones. The claims 
for superiority are set forth in a number of folders which 
are as full of argument as a nut is of meat. 

This is an age of specialization, and the Chicago Tele- 
phone Supply Company claims that since it is the only 





























MODEL 25 TELEPHONE. 


CHICAGO BRIDGING 


bridging specialist, it is better equipped to supply the needs 
of party line work than other factories which make or han- 
dle bridging telephones as a side line. 

Model 25 Chicago bridging telephone has a Iyo2 six- 
bar, 18-magnet 100,000-ohm generator, high-wound bridg- 
ing “striker,” handsomely finished magneto box, long lever 
automatic switch, platinum contacts, long-distance solid back 
intensifying transmitter, adjustable transmitter arm with 
concealed cords, long-distance induction coil, bi-polar re- 
ceiver and cord, bi-polar tubular glass fuse and carbon 
lightning arrester for protection from high potential and 
sneak currents; two cells of wet or dry battery as pre- 
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ferred, cabinet handsomely finished in highly polished oak 
or walnut with battery box for two wet cells. 

It is claimed that Chicago bridging generator No. 2 is 
the most powerful instrument of its kind on the market. 
It is especially designed for those lines which are heavily 
loaded. It has a six-bar compound field magnet of the 
laminated type, consisting of eighteen individual magnets 
placed in three rows of six magnets each. A larger quantity 
of magnet steel is used in this generator than in any compet- 
ing generator. The best and highest priced magnet steel 
is used, and is carefully tempered and magnetized by a 
special process, which insures power and permanency. The 
armature is of the laminated type, being built up from more 
than one hundred pieces, and it is wound with silk-covered 
magnet wire. The gear is large, wide and noiseless. The 





CHICAGO BRIDGING GENERATOR NO. 2. 


smooth running qualities of Chicago generators are well 
known. This generator is entirely self-contained, and yet it 
is mounted in the magneto box in such a manner that it 
can be removed without detaching any wires. For all heavy 
work it is especially recommended. 

The Chicago 1902 intensifying transmitter is equipped 
with a solid cast front with turned recess for diaphragm. 
The diaphragm is made of metal and to it is attached the 
front electrode, made of gold-plated brass and surrounded 
by a ring of mica to insulate it from the rear electrode. A 
heavy brass ring engages the extreme edge of diaphragm 
throughout its circumference and holds it tightly in place 
against the turned recess in the cast front. The solid back, 
in turn, holds the heavy brass ring in place. The rear or 
cup-shaped electrode is mounted on the solid back in such a 
manner as to be easily adjustable. This rear electrode is 
made of brass, gold-plated. The highest grade of imported 
granular carbon is used in this transmitter and for all classes 
of work it is thoroughly guaranteed. Prospective purchas- 
ers of telephone apparatus are requested to write the Chi- 
cago Telephone Supply Company, Chicago, for its “bridg- 
ing book,” “The Chicago Method” and other specially 
prepared pamphlets. 





JONES’ PATENT CLIMBERS. 


Jones’ patent climbers are all hand forged of the best 
quality of soft steel procurable. The shank is forged of 
soft, round steel 144 inches diameter, and is guaranteed not 
to be affected by frost or to break. The gaff is forged of 
Black Diamond tool steel and is carefully formed and tem- 
pered. The socket which receives the gaff is forged on 
the shank and is not welded. The shape of that part of the 
gaff that fits the socket is such as to form a dove-tail joint. 
The gaff and socket are accurately fitted together, which 
makes the strain on all parts of them equal, “and prevents 
any possibility of either wearing or becoming loose. The 

raft is firmly driven into place, and so held by means of 
a a small gib-screw through the back of the shank. This 
screw is subject to no strain and has no other function to 
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perform save to prevent the gaff from becoming loose and 
dropping out. 

It is claimed linemen are less liable to accident with 
Jones’ patent climber than any other, for the reason that 
the climbers are stronger than any other make, and at the 
parts where strength is required. The gaff may be re- 
moved to sharpen, ‘and can be ground on an ordinary grind- 
stone. The bottom of the gaff should be ground and not 

















JONES’ PATENT CLIMBERS, 


the top. This keeps the point long and slim, which is im- 
possible to do with any climber with gaff welded to the 
shank and is less liable to slip. When an old gaff is worn 
too much a new one can be had at a very small cost. 

These climbers are carried in stock and for sale by the 
Illinois Electric Company, Chicago. 





TOASTS BY TELEPHONE. 

The public is so accustomed to getting almost anything 
by telephone—save the morning newspaper and the daily 
supply of milk—that it is never unprepared for some strange 
and novel use of that instrument. Sending “toasts” by 
telephone, however, is so much out of the ordinary as to 
call for more than passing notice. 

At a banquet tendered in New York on Monday night 
to Edward T. Page of Chicago a response to one of the 
toasts was spoken into a telephone in this city by Tim- 
othy W. Le Quatte, transmitted over a thousand miles and 
listened to attentively by the guests seated about the ban- 
quet board. The tables, arranged in the form of a horse- 
shoe, were wired in such a way as to give each plate a 
receiver, which permitted the guests to hear the response 
almost as plainly as though delivered in the banquet hall. 

Another novel feature of the banquet, interesting from 
a scientific point of view, was the delivery by phonograph 
of several speeches which had been given at a Chicago ban- 
quet on ‘the previous Saturday night, the “records” for 
which had been shipped on by express. 

The event is interesting as suggesting the telephonic 
possibilities of the modern banquet, but it can hardly be 
expected that the custom of long-distance response to a 
toast will become popular 
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ANTISEPSIS IN TELEPHONY. 

Microbe Age.—This is certainly the microbe age. The 
hunting of the microbe has, during recent years, been almost 
nearly all the different walks of life, both 
everything known to medical science has 
and is being done to destroy the voracious, disease-breecing 
appetite of the microbe. Public bodies in nearly all large 
communities are in constant consultation with the medical 
authorities looking to remedial measures for the extinction 
of fatal germ life and the thorough cleaning of public build- 
ings for the safety of their occupants. 

Nearly everything in the modern household, office and 
shop, from the kettle in the kitchen, napkin in the diting- 
room, hair brush and ~~ apparatus and bathtub in 
the toilet, on through all the sleeping apartments, is being 
turned over and disinfected for the prevention of disease. 

Facts bearing on nearly all these matters are proved 
time and again by scientific analysis, but one can rid him- 


incessant. In 
here and abroad, 


self at once of so much scientific matter and lay down the 
argument on the ordinary ground of common sense. One's 
general reasoning power must be sufficient to arouse the 


curiosity of the non-skeptical. 
Bacteriology.—The 
world some of the most 


has given to the 
medical history 


science of ten 
startling data in 











DETACHED 


ATTACHED GAUZE CUP 
bearing on micro-organic life. 
in locating the kind and number of phenomena and their 
stage of development, and prescribing the necessary cure for 
the eradication of the evil. 

Vaccination had a hard time of it in the beginning. 
ven now, after many years of successful operation, there 
are those who still scout the idea quite boldly. Vaccination 
wholesale has become almost compulsory in times 
| believe the death rate from smallpox was 85 
per cent before vaccination became universal. The death 
rate now, | think, is about 5 per cent. More serious dis- 
eases could be cited to show the great —— made in recent 
bacteriologist and the f preventive medi- 


by the 
of scourge 


years by the use ¢ 
cine. 

Consumption kills a very large percentage of the inhab- 
itants of the earth every year. It is one of the most easily 
infectious of all pulmonary diseases, and the subject has 
been a most aggravating one for the scientist for 
years. Yet, after wading through all the medical authority 
extant, we still find those in the profession who are more or 
any open, public expression for or 


some 


less opposed to giving 


against any new idea until it has been tried on the dog. This 
is generally due to conservatism. One might dwell along 
this lin of argument and cover all the pages in this book 


assume a fair beginning of the subject. 

Medicine.—lIn all walks life every pos- 
taken to minimize the chances of 
infection and contagion. Boards of health have only recently 
forbidden the use of sponges in barber shops. The better 
barbers in large cities are now displaying signs 
“All brushes, combs, razors and linen used here 


and y« t hardly 
Pi reventive 
sible precaution is being 


class of 


reading : 
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are sterilized.” First-class hotels in some cities announce 
at the bottom of their menu card “All linen and dishes ster- 
ilized.”’ In several European hotels the same thing is done, 
even to a greater extent, using antiseptic soaps and solu- 
tions in the dish water, as well as the toilet and bath rooms. 
So the whole subject, ground down, simply proves the ad- 


monition that “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” Therein 
lies the secret of the prevention of disease. You or I may be 
cautious, but our neighbor or best friend may not vd and 


we are, therefore, bound at all times to protect ourselve 

The old adage, “An ounce of prevention,” etc., is, “per- 
haps, after all, a truly valuable one to follow through life. 

Telephones.—Right here it may be well to touch upon 
the subject of the telephone. It is perhaps the most valu- 
able and universally used of the many utilities that play 
so important a part in the public and private affairs of man 
in the world to-day. It is handled by everybody, used by 
everybody, both in public and private, by the healthy and 
unhealthy. 

Boards of health and the press all over the United 
States, during the past eight or nine years, have given the 
matter of “Germ Disease in Telephone Mouth-pieces” suf- 
ficient agitation and notoriety to bring the ordinary work- 
a-day citizen to a point of reflection where he might be 
able to see as others see. Could one but realize the filth 
expectorated in these mouth-pieces daily, he would cer- 
tainly use some safe, scientific means to minimize the pos- 
sible chances of infection from this source. ; 

All this filth, of course, is not of the disease breeding 
kind, sputum from every mouth is not but it is 
sputum nevertheless, and would not be tolerated on a dog. 
You are prevented from spitting in railroad and street cars 
and other places, but you can with impunity spit in the tele- 
phone mouth-piece day after day, not knowing who is or 
who is not afflicted with consumption or any one of the many 
more fatal diseases. 

Like new knives, forks and 
given to the subscriber brand new; it ought . . kept in 
that condition like everything else we use daily, but it is not. 
We go on using it hour after hour and day after day, breath- 
ing in it ourselves and absorbing the foulness and accumula- 
tion of some fatal germ life deposited therein by others. 

Many things are being done to overcome the evil. In 
some places washes are used once a day to clean the mouth- 
There is very little good in this method. The mouth- 
non-porous, the wash dries thereon at once, the 
antiseptic effect is gone; it is not reliable at all. To make a 
wash effective one would have to wash the mouth-piece 
every time it is used. This is too troublesome and costs 
too much. 

Numerous appliances for this purpose have been in- 
vented from time to time, but none seem to have obtained 
valid, scientific medical recognition—expert authority. On 
page 35 of this issue particular attention is called to the 
Phono-Gauze, antiseptic bichloride gauze cup, illustrated 
here, as a thoroughly effective and scientific medical means 
for this purpose; a telephone cup, experted by the most 
eminent bacteriological authority, the formula of which, as 
well as the process of manufacture, having been accepted 
as having all the medical requirements in preventive medi- 
cine. 

This simple gauze cup covers a long-felt want in the 
telephone world. It is not only scientific, from the medical 
standpoint, but it is thoroughly efficient, it does the work al- 
most instantly. It is neat and clean and appeals to one like 
a clean handkerchief, napkin or towel. Any .child can at- 
tach it to the telephone. It does not interfere in the least 
with the transmission of sound, and is a perfect safeguard 
against infection from dangerous bacteria at all times. It 
has no oily or other greasy substance to soil the hands or 
‘phone, nor does it emit any noxious odors to cause nausea. 
Its odor is pleasant and agreeable and although potent in 
action the cup is absolutely harmless to the user. 

The medical properties of this cup are not to be classed 
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with the ordinary deodorant; they are powerful antiseptics 
and fatal to all known bacteria. 

No metal is used on any part of this gauze cup, as its 
use is condemned in preventive medicine. 





WESTERN TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY. 


The exhibit of the Western Telephone Construction 
Company at the telephone convention held in Chicago April 
9, 10 and 11, at Parlor K, Sherman House, was very at- 
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tractive, both as to the variety and quality of the apparatus 
shown. 

The well-known reputation of this company, which was 
among the first manufacturers of telephones and switch- 
boards for Independént companies, and the general sale 
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‘“‘WESTERN” COMMON BATTERY SWITCHBOARD. 


of the company’s product, insured an interesting exhibit, 
which was inspected by a very large number of convention 
attendants. 
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The woodwork of the telephones made by the Western 
Company was particularly good and added much to the 
attractiveness of the display. All the woodwork and cahi- 
nets used are made in the company’s own factory, enabling 
it to give this department special attention. 

The policy of the Western Telephone Construction 
Company has always been aggressive and accounts for 
much of the company’s success. Its apparatus is very largely 
in use, and is said to be giving excellent satisfaction. Among 
other things exhibited were switchboards with self-restoring 
drops, central energy or common battery boards, and a 
complete line of telephones. The company has recently 
placed upon the market a new design of switchboard, which 
is illustrated herewith. The aim of the company in building 
this board was to improve on a number of other types of 
switchboards already on the market. 

Another feature of the Western exhibit was the new 
“Western” central energy telephone, an illustration of which 
appears on this page. 

The Western transmitter is said to be very simple.and 
efficient and to be having a large sale. 








“WESTERN” COMMON BATTERY WALL TELEPHONE. 


The success of the company is largely due to the untir- 
ing efforts of the general manager, Mr. L. G. Bowman, 
whose long experience in the telephone business entitles him 
to recognition as one of the foremost men in the Inde- 
pendent field. 

Special credit for the success of the Western exhibit is 
due to the untiring, energetic and lucid explanations given 
by Mr. W. P. Booth, who is known to the telephone frater- 
nity generally, and who had charge of the Western parlor. 

The Western company has recently greatly enlarged its 
manufacturing facilities by building a model plant of its 
own and is completely equipped to turn out its apparatus 
directly from the raw material. 
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THE ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY. 

The Electric Appliance Company, 92-94 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago, is one of the most modern and pro- 
gressive supply houses in the United States. The new 
building, which the company occupies, was especially built 
for the purpose and is stocked with a complete line of tele- 
phone and electrical supplies. 

The company started in business December 1, 1891, 
using one floor of the building at 242 Madison street, with 
2,500 square feet of space. One year later another floor 
was added. In the latter part of 1894 the entire building, or 
8,000 square feet, was required. Their present location has 
30,000 square feet of floor space. With the increased facili- 
ties for quickly handling goods, which the new building 
affords, and with the additions to the strong list of agencies 
which it represents the company may confidentially look for- 
ward to another prosperous period. The prompt and busi- 
ness-like policy which has pleased and multiplied its cus- 


tomers during the past eleven years will hardly fail to bring 


like results in its future business. 

rhe officers and heads of departments of the company 
are: W. W. Low, president; T. I. Stacey, secretary and 
treasurer; I. A. Bennet, general sales manager; C. C. Hillis, 
auditor; I. J. Smith, cashier; J. W. Neal, chief clerk; B. J. 
Wallingford, superintendent ; S. A. Dinsmore, manager tele- 
phone department. 


The traveling representatives of the company and terri- 4 


tory covered follows: A. L. Millard, S. A. Rall, H. E. 
Mason, general and city salesmen; P. R. Boole, Indiana; W. 
C. Booth, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi; W. M. Brooke, Missouri, Kansas, Indian Ter- 
ritory, Oklahoma Territory, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas; 
I’. J. Cram, California, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Utah, Washington and Oregon; R. M. 
Chaney, Illinois; G. B. Fairbanks, Ohio; J. B. McMullin, 
Wisconsin; H. S. J. Towner, Iowa, Nebraska, South Da- 


kato; W. P. Upham, Michigan. 
The company also has resident agents at Los Angeles, 
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Cal., Omaha, Neb., St. Paul, Minn., Pittsburg, Pa., New 
Orleans, La. The company handles everything used in or 
about a telephone exchange. Aside from a complete line of 
telephone material, supplies and construction tools, it makes 
a specialty of telephones and switchboards. The company’s 
telephone department is under the management of Mr. S. A. 
Dinsmore, who is a capable engineer, and has a thorough 
knowledge of the requirements of telephone buyers. 
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THE VARNEY ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY. 

The Varney Electrical Supply Company of Indian- 
apolis. was incorporated two years ago upon the dissolution 
of the old firm of Varney & McOuat. Its officers are: 
G. E. Varney, president; F. O. Rusling, vice-president ; 
W. G. Comly, secretary and treasurer. 

This company does a wholesale business in electrical 
supplies of all kinds, and is making a specialty of equipping 
Independent telephone systems with construction material 
and also telephone and switchboard apparatus. The latter 
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part of their business grew so rapidly that a year ago the 
company entered the telephone field as manufacturers of 
the Varney telephone. Mr. Comly, the secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, and Mr. IF. D. Rusling, attended the 
recent convention, and while at the Sherman House dis- 
tributed among Indiana exchange men maps of that state, 
which had been carefully compiled, showing all exchanges 
and their stations in Indiana. These maps were in great 
demand, and as the supply was limited the Varney Com- 
pany wish to announce that they will be pleased to mail 
copies of these maps (on application) to those who did not 
secure a copy at Chicago. 





IRON WIRE CONNECTORS. 
Defective wire connections are, and always have been, 
a source of trouble on telephone lines. This is especially 
true of lines where iron wire is used. The American Elec- 
tric Fuse Company of New York, Chicago and Atlanta has 
recently placed on the market a wire connector which is 
claimed to eliminate the possibility of making a bad joint. 








‘ = = ) 
AMERICAN CONNECTOR BEFORE TWISTING. 


AMERICAN CONNECTOR AFTER TWISTING. 





The connector for iron wire is made of tough, soft steel, 
heavily tinned, both inside and out. In making a joint 
with this connector the two wires to be connected are in- 
serted into the connector, and the whole is then twisted 
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as shown in the illustration. The joint thus made is claimed 
to be mechanically and electrically perfect. It is said to 
be free from all danger of internal rust or corrosion. 

The American Company also manufactures a com- 
plete line of connectors for copper wire, in all standard 
sizes, and will send, postpaid, to anyone mentioning 
TELEPHONY, samples of any desired size for iron or copper 
wire. Prices are said to be very reasonable, and the Amer- 
ican company fully guarantees its goods. 





ANOTHER BROAD ELECTRICAL PATENT. 
Every little while we get a jog to remind us that the 


“old timers” are still with us, and of the “youngness,” as 
Artemus Ward put it, of the electrical art, facts that the 
younger generation of electrical men are apt to forget. This 
time it is a patent to Elihu Thomson, assignor to the 
Thomson-Houston Company, for a “System of Eiectric Dis- 
tribution,” issued April 22, 1902, on an application filed No- 
vember 2, 1885. Like many other old cases, this one has 
survived more than one interference proceeding in the patent 
office, and if it gets into the courts there is likely to be some 
interesting reading. At present the question must be, “What 
will they do with it?” 

A copy of the claims and a figure of the drawing are 
given herewith. The former seem to cover at least one sys- 
tem in use by telephone people, and there may be others. It 
will be observed that with a liberal or even a literal interpre- 
tation, all systems employing induction coils or transform- 
ers in multiple connection on the same main circuit, carry- 
ing alternating current, would be gathered in. The claims 
follow : 

“1. In a system of electric distribution, a series of sec- 
ondary circuits of induction coils supplying are lights or 
other devices, the primary coils of which induction coils are 
multiple arc branches of a single primary circuit, or set of 
mains A, B, through which alternating or reversed currents 
are flowing, as -lescribed. 

“2. In a system of electric distribution, a set of mains 
A, Bb, supplied by alternating currents, or alternating efec- 
trical impulses, rendering said mains alternately positive 
and negative with respect to each other, in combination with 
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branch circuits taken from said mains at convenient points, 
and finally carried through the primary wires or coils of a 
set or series of induction coils, the secondaries of which are 
connected to electric lamps, or other apparatus, for utilizing 
the impulses, generated in said secondaries by induction from 
said primaries. 

“3. In a system of electric distribution, the combina- 
tion with the high potential mains through which alternat- 
ing or reversed currents are flowing, of electric converters or 
reducers connected in multiple between said mains, and in- 
candescent lamps or other translating devices supplied from 
said reducers with currents of lower tension and greater 
quantity than those circulating in the main circuit coil of 
the converter.” 
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rapidly to the front during the past year. Like many other 
telephone manufacturers, the foundation of its business was 
laid on comparatively small lines. The high character of its 
apparatus and its conservative methods have brought the 
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name of the company well to the front, and it now holds an 
enviable position as manufacturing strictly high-grade 
goods. The company manufactures telephones and switch- 
boards for every purpose, from warehouse systems to the 
complete common battery multiple exchange system. It has 
now under way a 500-capacity multiple switchboard, common 
battery type, with lamp signals and telephones, for the Man- 
hattan Railway Company, New York City. These tele- 
phones are to be located at the stations and offices along the 
road. It is said that many of the instruments will be placed 
fully ten miles from the exchange center and average 2,000 
calls per day. The board will be divided up into six opera- 
tors’ positions in order to carry this exceptionally heavy 
traffic. 

The United States army, through its signal corps, have 
recognized the high efficiency of this company’s goods, and 
during the past two years have favored it with orders tor a 
large quantity of telephones and several hundred switch- 
boards, all being of its special portable army type. These 
instruments are in use throughout the fortifications in this 
country and in Porto Rico and the Philippines. Naturally 
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LAMBERT SCHMIDT APPARATUS, 
The Lambert Schmidt Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with offices at 395 Broadway, New York City, and 
factory 85-93 Maple street, Weehawken, N. J., has pushed 


LAMBERT SCHMIDT TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING co.’s SWITCHBOARD, MICROPHONE AND DESK SET. 
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in a hot and damp climate, such as the Philippines, the ap- 
paratus is put to an exceptionally severe test, but the signal 
corps have yet to make the first criticism against the service. 

The Lambert Schmidt Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany has had on the market for some time such specialties 
as its cordless adjustable telephone arm and improved 
double-pole receiver, and advises that the sales are increasing 
rapidly. 

In the interior line its automatic reset intercommuni- 
cating telephones are being taken up by jobbers and con- 
tractors in many cities in the country. It is now making 
these instruments for capacity of twenty connections. In 
order to illustrate the high character of work being done, 
both in intercommunicating and interior telephone switch- 
boards, we would instance such prominent hotels as the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Majestic Hotel, Manhattan, Chelsea, 
Sherry’s, University Club, New York Yacht Club, Union 
Club, etc. The Lambert Schmidt Company believe that a 
manufacturer should be in position to supply any customer 
with whatever type of telephone he may want, only reserv- 
ing the right that quality of apparatus should not be sacri- 
ficed. It means to carry a varied line, but brings business. 
All its apparatus is built on solid and substantial lines and 
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The 
company is issuing catalogues which it will gladly send for 
the asking to any parties interested. 


with a finish that has called forth universal admiration. 


On Saturday morning last at 11 o’clock a man went to 
a telephone in a business house on Market street and called 
for a number in the Monadnock building. When the answer 
came he called for a certain man. 

“This is he,” was the reply. “Who is talking?” 

“Tt is Henry Jones.” 

“Well,” said the man at the other end of the wire, 
“this is one of the most remarkable coincidences I ever 
heard of. A moment ago I was sitting at my desk reading 
the morning paper. Suddenly, without the slightest reason 
in the world, so far as I know, your face came before me. 
I saw you plainly and was thinking that this afternoon I 
would run in and call on you. Then the telephone bell rang. 
As’a rule I send the boy to answer the ’phone. But again, 
for no reason which I know of, I went to the phone myself, 
and here you are.” 

What makes this coincidence the more remarkable is 

the fact that the two men are but acquaintances. 
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STERLING ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


The Sterling Electric Company of Lafayette, Ind., 
recently introduced into the telephone field apparatus which 
is new and novel, and which is radically different from any- 
thing known in telephone practice. We believe that our 
readers will appreciate a brief description of this progressive 
and prosperous company, as well as of the new apparatus. 

The Sterling Electric Company of Indiana is a corpora- 
tion two years old. The company has an enviable reputa- 
tion, established as exclusive manufacturers of Bell type 
switchboards and complete protective devices for telephone 











FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 


properties, all of which are manufactured under the protec- 
tion of an exclusive license granted the company by Frank 
B. Cook, covering his patents and pending applications. At 
the stockholders’ annual meeting, held in February, Frank 
B. Cook retired from the company, the new organization for 
the ensuing year being one of unusual force and strength, 
the personnel of the Sterling stockholders representing some- 
thing over $7,000,000. With one exception the officers of 
every bank and trust company in the city of Lafavette are 
identified with this company. Its business is handled by a 
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board of directors, consisting of W. E. Doolittle, H. A. 
Taylor, C. M. Murdock, C. H. Ankeny and A. F. Ramsey. 

The president of the company, Mr. Walter E. Doolittle, 
is one of the most popular and widely known telephone men 
in the Independent field. Mr. Doolittle was born in Lafayette 
forty years ago, and after attending the Lafayette public 
schools finished his education at Purdue University. After 
leaving college he carried messages for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, became an operator and worked for the 
Western Union, Baltimore & Ohio, Atlantic & Pacific, 


American Union and Postal Telegraph companies in the ca- 








STERLING ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


pacity of operator, wire chief, chief operator and manager. 
During this time he was located at different points, princi- 
pally Chicago, Toledo, Evansville, Lafayette, etc. 

Mr. Doolittle railroaded in Minnesota with the Duluth 
& Iron Range Railroad Company, in Montana with the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and has been interested 
in the cigar business, livery business and commercial schools. 
He was manager of the defunct Cushman Telephone Com- 
pany at Lafayette, Ind. In 188g he assumed the manage- 
ment of the Central Union Telephone Company’s Lafayette 
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exchange, retaining this position for six years. He en- 
tered the Independent telephone field in 1890 as manager of 
the Lafayette Harrison Telephone Company. In 1808, in 





WALTER E. DOOLITTLE 


association with Mr. Frank B. Cook, he founded and incor- 
porated the Sterling Electric Company, and the success of 
this company is due largely to his careful business manage- 
ment. He is a director of the Sterling Electric Company, 
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the Lafayette Telephone Company and the Lafayette Tele- 
phone Toll Line Company, besides being interested in a num- 
ber of other enterprises. 

While a comparatively young man, Mr. Doolittle is one 
of the leading business men of Lafayette. His success is an 
example of what can be accomplished by pluck, brains and 
hard work. His affability and business tact have made 
him many friends and he is in every sense a self-made man. 

The city of Lafayette owes him much. While his rise 
in life has been rapid, he has never forgotten his duty to 
the place of his birth, and to the little city that gave him his 
first position as a messenger boy, he has given in return one 
of the finest manufacturing plants in the state. He made a 
hard fight and the laurels are justly won. The Sterling 
Electric Company has a president who will do his best to 
make it one of the greatest telephone manufacturing com- 
panies of the United States, and Lafayette has a man of 
whom it may well be proud—a man who has the confidence, 
respect and friendship of everyone with whom he has come 
in contact. 

The vice-president and secretary, Mr. H. A. Taylor, is 
one of the representative young business men of the state. 
He is president and proprietor of Taylor’s Bank, treasurer 
and majority stockholder of the Lafayette Telephone Com- 
pany, and a director in a dozen other local enterprises, as 
well as being largely interested in real estate and stock farms. 
He has been successful in all his undertakings and his active 
co-operation in the management of the Sterling Electric 
Company’s affairs insures a decided impetus in its business, 
as he has the reputation of always going forward. 

The treasurer, Mr. Chas. M. Murdock, has a reputation 
as one of the leading financiers in the state of Indiana. He 
is cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank and is identified 
with the larger street railway interests throughcut the state. 
He is a large real estate owner and identified with everything 
that is progressive in his community. He is a leading poli- 
tician and one of the best known men in Indiana. 

Mr. C. H. Ankeny, director, is identified with the La- 
fayette Telephone Company, Citizens Gas Company, Fow- 
ler’s National Bank, and several other interests, his direct 
interest being in the jewelry business, having one of the best- 
appointed establishments in Lafayette. 

Mr. A. F. Ramsey is a resident of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
and is identified with everything in Crawfordsville, being 
president of insurance companies, Citizens National Bank, 
trust company, Home Telephone Company, a director of the 





H. A. TAYLOR. 


H. S. BULLOCK. 


S. B. FOWLER. 
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Columbia National Bank of Indianapolis, and has large in- 
terests throughout Indiana. 

The perfection of the apparatus, electrically and me- 
chanically, and the successful operation of the factory, is 
directly under the supervision of Mr. Doolittle, the com- 
pany’s president; Mr. S. B. Fowler, the electrical engineer, 
and Mr. H. S. Bullock, the superintendent and mechanical 
engineer, these gentlemen, with their corps of assistants, hav- 
ing a perfect and competent organization. 

Mr. S. B. Fowler, electrical engineer, is one of the best- 
known authorities upon common battery work in the United 
States, being a thoroughly technical and practical man. He 
is a graduate of the Bowdoin College and a post-graduate of 
Cornell in the electrical engineering course, thus. eminently 
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BANK OF MULTIPLE ANSWERING JACKS. 
fitting him theoretically for the practical course which he 
afterward pursued, having served with the Edison Il!umi- 
nating Company of New York as superintendent of the 
Twenty-sixth street station; later engaged himself with the 
Standard Underground Cable Company as superintendent 
of construction, passing from there to the Chicago Telephone 
Company as assistant superintendent. After deriving the 
practical knowledge he wished to attain in these lines. he 
opened up an office in New York as electrical engineer, and 
served as an advisory engineer for electric power and clec- 
tric light problems; also in teiephone construction and en- 
gineering. In the spring of 1901 he associated himself with 
the Sterling Electric Company as electrical engineer, licens- 
ing that company to manufacture his common battery sys- 
tems. The growth and perfection of the apparatus manu- 
factured by this progressive company during the last year 
speaks for his ability as a competent electrical engineer. 

Mr. H. S. Bullock, mechanical engineer and supcrin- 
tendent of the Sterling factory, is a young man in years, but 


BANK OF LAMP JACKS. 


od in the telephone business, having started with the Michi- 

gan Bell company, now the Erie system, in 1888, in the ca- 
asians of inspector. In his first four or five years he served 
in all the capacities known to a telephone inspector. In his 
telephone work he developed a wonderful aptness for me- 
chanical drafting, and it soon became evident to his employ- 
ers that he was a valuable man as a mechanical man and a 
designer, being an artist in free-hand work, pen and ink, or 
water color. His final promotion with the Michigan Bell 
Company was as chief draftsman. As such he went to the 
Central Union Telephone Company, in their general offices. 
He afterward was transferred to the engineering depart- 
ment of the Central Union Company and was the designer 
and originator of a number of their electrical devices, for 
which his superior officers received credit. In 1897 he 
entered the service of the Western Electric Company as 
engineer in the drafting department. In 1900 he associated 
himself with the Sterling Electric Company, in charge of 
mechanical drafting and designing. In 1902 he was ap- 
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pointed mechanical engineer and superintendent of the fac- 
tory. To his ability and ingenuity the company is indebted 
for the perfection, mechanically, of its apparatus. 

The factory of the Sterling Electric Company is one 
of the best appointed, and, in fact, is conceded by disinter- 
ested parties to be the best-arranged telephone factory in 
the United States. It is a three-story brick building, built 
in the shape of a horseshoe, there being two wings and a 
connecting wing. They have something over 100,000 square 
feet of floor space, all of which is occupied. The first floor 
is devoted to the main machine room, stock store room and 
shipping department and general offices. The second floor 
to the woodworking room, electrical laboratory, chemical 
laboratory, protector and terminal department, plating and 
buffing department, and the young ladies’ quarters, where 
work consisting of armature winding, etc., is done. The 
third floor is devoted to the switchboard department, as- 
sembling room, finishing room, telephone department and 
machine room, wherein the best mechanics are employed for 
the assembling of switchboard parts, multiple parts, etc. 

The company is employing something over five hun- 
dred people at the present time and increasing this working 
force as rapidly as it can install additional machinery, made 
necessary on account of the rapidly growing business. This 
company will turn out something over a million dollars 
worth of apparatus this year. The possibilities are unlimited 
and very flattering, for the reason that the entire line is to 
some extent specialties and covered by patents. Their leader 
this year is their common battery lamp signal, double super- 
visory multiple switchboard of the one-relay type. In addi- 
tion to this multiple switchboard, their specialties, which are 
exclusive to themselves, are Bell type tubular drop switch- 
boards, flashlight transfer systems, combined cable termi- 
nals and protectors, combined main and intermediate iron 
frame distributing board with complete heat coil and carbon 
protective devices, tubular line fuse, copper test connectors, 
selective signal, non-interfering party line telephones. In 
addition to these specialties the company manufactures a 
general line of telephone of all descriptions for series, 
bridged or common battery work, protectors of different 
grades for all kinds of protection, pole top terminals, pole 
houses, power boards, toll switchboards, and, in fact, there 
is nothing used in the telephone business that the company 
does not manufacture. 

One of the latest things put into the field by the 
Sterling Electric Company is a common battery multiple 
system, known as the Fowler one-relay system, which is the 
invention of its electrical engineer. This system is some- 
thing new to telephone engineers and is radically different 
from anything elsewhere in use in the telephone field. It 
reduces the amount of apparatus used to the minimum. By 
doing this the reduction in the cost of maintenance and 
operation is also reduced, which is of interest to the operat- 
ing company. A brief description of the switchboard will 
probably interest our readers. 

In multiple switchboards where the ultimate capacity 
will not exceed 4,000 lines, boards are made of four panels, 
or two operators’ positions. That is, the jacks are all multi- 
pled in front of every two operators, which materially short- 
ens the reach of the operator and consequently quickens the 
service. The board is made up in sections of one operator’s 
position, constructed of iron frame covered with mahogany 
or oak, handsomely finished, and is accessible at the rear 
through sliding doors, or at the front through removable 
panels. Each operator’s position is equipped with a telephone 
set, 16 pairs of cords and plugs, 32 supervisory lamps, giv- 
ing double supervision—that i is, Sipervision upon each cord— 
and two operators’ cutout plugs and jacks, so that a learner 
can sit at each board during its operation. The lamp jacks, 
answering jacks and multiple jacks are made up ia banks of 
25 each, the lamp signals being placed immediately over the 
answering jacks. The complete equipment of one section of 
board consists of the keyboard, with its complement of plugs, 
jacks andl supervisory lamps, and ringing and listening keys, 
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which are all neatly wired, constituting everything in the 
keyboard ; the face of the section carrying 150 lamp signals, 
answering jacks and its complement of multiple jacks, and 
the blank spaces above filled with ebonized panels. The rear 
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of the board carries condensers, which are connected in each 
cord circuit. With the exception of the induction coil and 
one retardation coil, there is besides the necessary cables no 
other apparatus in an operator’s position. There is but one 
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relay employed, this relay controlling the line signal and 
both supervisory signals. These relays are located upon a 
suitable rack, generally in the room with the distributing 
board and power plant. This relay rack is built of heavy iron, 
substantial and rigid, and carries upon it all of the relays, 
which are fastened substantially to steel relay plates, the 
connections all being made at the back of the rack. The 
relays are dustproof, with a cap which is rémovable at the 
face of the rack. This relay rack, with the relays, together 
with the multiple jacks and answering jacks and the key- 
board equipment, constitute all of the apparatus for this 
common battery switchboard. 

We show in detail in this illustration a bank of answer- 
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board combined, and is often made combined with the relay 
rack. The main distributing board and office protector, 
views of which are shown herewith, is described as follows: 
Upon the switchboard side of this frame are placed the com- 
plete protectors, consisting of heat coils and carbons placed 
in upright positions, the strips having a capacity for 100, 150 
or 200 pairs, usually in groups of 25. The switchboard 
cable is brought to the protectors, formed up and connected 
permanently. Upon the line side the cables are brought in 
at the rear of the frame and made up preferably perpendicu- 
larly, passing through the line terminal blocks, which are 
mounted upon the arms at the opposite side of the frame 
from the protectors connecting with the terminal clips. The 
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FIG. I—SWITCHBOARD AND COMBINED CHIEF OPERATOR’S AND TOLL BOARD, GALESBURG, ILL. 


ing jacks, bank of lamp jacks, relay, ringing and listening 
key, plug supervisory lamp mounting and the operators cut- 
out jack and plug. These cuts show the mechanical con- 
struction and correctness of the apparatus before it is as- 
sembled and wired. 

Where a switchboard is installed with an ult:mate capac- 
ity of over 4,000, the jacks are made upon a three-eighth-inch 
center, or less, and the multiple sections are made in posi- 
tions for three operators, consisting of seven panels, thus 
being multipled in front of every three operators in- 
stead of two. Further than this, it does not differ essentially 
in design, material or workmanship. 

The iron frame distributing board, with complete pro- 
tective devices, is new and novel in the telephone field and 
fills a long-felt want. This is made either for a main dis- 
tributing board only, or a main and intermediate distributing 


arrangement is such that the line side can have any propor- 
tionate increase over the switchboard side without increas- 
ing the length already equipped on the switchboard side. 
This preserves a minimum length of jumper wires. The 
frame is easy of access, made of iron and is open all around. 
The horizontal openings across the back or line side are so 
arranged that the jumper wires can be carried from one end 
of the board to the other without having to thread behind 
uprights. Upon the cable side of the board there is mounted 
a maple guide block, made to correspond with the numbers 
of the protectors directly in front of it. This facilitates the 
work and insures accuracy in the threading of jumper wires 
in making distribution. Each line terminal block consists of 
a maple base with guide holes corresponding to each pair 
of terminal clips, and is usually made for 25 pairs, these 
terminal clips being made of German silver mourted in hard 
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rubber. The distributing rings are glass enameled, and so 
placed that the jumper wires cannot draw across the iron 
frame. The framework is of iron of such cross section and 
so braced as to make it strong and rigid, bolted together so 
that it can be readily taken apart for packing and shipping 
and setting up for service. This frame can be built for 
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FIG. 3—-RELAY RACK AND FUSE BOARD, GALESBURG, ILL. 
growth, either to the right or left, as desired, and can be 
made for any sized exchange and for any number of pairs 
of wires. 

In addition to the multiple switchboard and the distribut- 
ing board, the Sterling Electric Company makes complete 
installations, equipping the power plant with the charging 
and ringing machines desired, the necessary storage battery 
and constructs power boards which are second to none in 
telephone service. They make a specialty of complete instal- 
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lations of this common battery work. We show in connec- 
tion with the detailed apparatus for common battery work the 
wall instrument and the desk instrument. We also produce 
herewith a cut of its new tubular drop and new Bullock key, 
which is used in its standard Bell type board construction. 

The first installation of common battery multiple work 
made by the Sterling Electric Company was at Galesburg, 
Ill., this plant being installed in January for the Galesburg 
Union Telephone Company. This is a company comprised 
of the most prominent business men of Galesburg, of which 
Howard Knowles is president, H. M. Chase, secretary. 
Their original intention was to start out with an installation 
of 600 subscribers, but before the exchange was in opera- 
tion they had contracts for over 1,000. Their growth has 
been phenomenal. The patrons of the company believe that 
they are receiving and giving the best service furnished in 
the state of Illinois. 

We show in connection herewith complete cuts of this 
model multiple common battery system. Fig. No. 1 shows 
a view of the exchange room, with a combined chief opera- 
tor and toll desk in the front to the left; also a front view of 
seven operators’ positions, with an installed capacity of 150 
subscribers to the operator, or 1,050 subscribers. Fig. 2 is a 
rear view of the section of board, showing the condensers at 
the top, the multiple cables, the cord shelf and fasteners, the 
coils in connection with the operator’s set and the interme- 
diate distributing board just above the running Lox. Fig. 3 
shows a relay rack with a capacity of 1,500 relays, with 
1,050 installed. Fig. 4 is a front view of the main distribut- 
ing board with a switchboard capacity upon the protector 
side of 1,050 and cable capacity upon the line side of 1,800. 
Fig. 5 shows the power board to the left and the charging 
machines in the front. The excellence of the apparatus and 
work can be judged by a close inspection of these cuts. 

The company’s second installation was at Peru, Ind.. for 
the Peru Home Telephone Company, which is also a local 
organization, comprising some of the leading citizens. This 
plant was started with the intention of giving service to 500 
subscribers, and was installed in the month of March. They 
are now preparing to give service to 900, having over 800 
contracts on hand. The quickness and ease of operation of 
this system, together with the lack of trouble, has been a 
source of great satisfaction to the operating company. They 


-are sincere in their praise of the apparatus furnished by the 


Sterling Electric Company. We produce herewith several 
illustrations, showing the front view of the switchboard, the 
distributing board and relay rack, and power board. These 
speak for the material, workmanship and general appearance 
of the apparatus being installed by the Sterling Company. 

The third installation was for the Citizens Telephone 
Company of Houston, Texas, this being a 3,000-line board. 
They have the same general feeling concerning Sterling 
equipment as the Peru company. 

The fourth installation was at Lima, Ohio, for the Lima 
Telephone Company. This is one of the oldest Independent 
telephone companies in the state of Ohio, and they have 
had a varied experience with apparatus manufactured by 
other companies. After a thorough investigation of the 
common battery system now being offered in the Independent 
field their decision was in favor of the goods of the 
Sterling Electric Company. They formerly operated a mag- 
neto call trunking board. This plant has been thoroughly 
rebuilt and remodeled in every respect and they have now 
one of the best equipped exchanges in the state, being copper 
inetallic throughout and a fill common battery system. The 
success of the company is due largely to its president, Mr. 
D. J. Cable, and its efficient manager, Mr. George I. 
Metheany. ; 

We show herewith some cuts descriptive of this plant. 

; In Fig. 1 is shown the switchboard installed by the 
Sterling Electric Company for the Lima company. This 
equipment is of the full common battery lamp signal type, 
the switchboard consisting of ten operators’ positions. The: 
board is of the four-panel multiple type, used only by the: 
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Sterling Company, having two operators’ positions to each 
section of multiple, thus greatly reducing the reach of any 
individual operator, as well as making it unnecessary for 
any operator to reach beyond the operator on either side. 

The subscribers’ answering jacks and calling lamps are 
placed at the bottom of the multiple panels; above these are 
the outgoing trunking jacks and above the trunking jacks 
the multiple jacks. Each operator’s position’ is equipped for 
its ultimate capacity of 150 subscribers’ answering jacks 
with calling lamps. The multiple, as installed, is for 1,500 
subscribers, the ultimate capacity of the board being 3,000 
metallic lines. 

The plug and key shelf is provided with 16 pairs of 
plugs and cords for each operator. In front of each pair of 





POWER BOARD, PERU, IND. 


cords are two clearing-out lamps, the front one being con- 
trolled by the subscriber in whose jack the front plug is 
inserted, the rear one by the subscriber in whose jack the 
rear plug is inserted. After connection is made the operator 
will not take down the cords until both lamps light, which 
is effected by the hanging up of both receivers. In the front 
of each pair of plugs is a combined ringing and listening 
key of very compact and simple design. 

Each operator’s position is also fitted with a party line 
ringing key, by the use of which any cord circuit on the 
board can be used, either for an individual line or for i1ing- 
ing party lines, the entire board being so arranged that with- 
uit any change in apparatus any subscribers’ line can be 
equipped and operated as a four-party line with selective sig- 
nals. ‘ 

Figure 2 shows the rear of switchboard. All of the 
apparatus contained in the board, with the exception of the 
jacks themselves, is in plain sight. On the backboard at 
each position above the running box, which contains the an- 
swering and lamp jack cables, is shown the battery connec- 
tions, fuses, induction coils, etc., which go to comprise the 
equipment of the operators’ sets. 
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The board is provided with the well-known Sterling 
cord shelf equipped with adjustable cord fasteners. The cables 
from the outside terminate in Sterling heads equipped with 
a double protector, consisting of lightning arrester and heat 
coils. From these the cables go to the main distributing 








FIG. I—SWITCHBOARD, LIMA, OHIO. 

board, and from there to the combined relay rack and inter- 

mediate cross connecting board, which is shown in Fig. 3. 
This arrangement of relays above the intermediate is a 

departure from usual practice and greatly economizes space. 


The intermediate board and relay rack shown are fully 
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FIG. 2—REAR OF SWITCHBOARD, LIMA, OHIO. 


equipped for 1,500 subscribers. All of the relays or coils 
used in this system for 1,500 lines are installed and all 
cross connections for the same number are made on the 
board. 

The storage batteries for this exchange are in duplicate 
sets, installed in a room by themselves. The balance of the 
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power apparatus is located in the room with the combined 
intermediate and relay rack shown in Fig. 4. 

The charging machines are Holtzer-Cabot compound 
wound generators, and are in duplicate. The ringing ma- 
chines are Holtzer-Cabot dynamos. The motive power of 
these machines is a 220-volt direct current, and in order that 
there may be no possible danger of this current ever becom- 
ing crossed with the switchboard leads, a separate panel, on 
which are mounted the starting boxes and switches, is placed 
above the power machine. This panel, as well as the power 


board panel, is made of polished black slate, all switches, in- 
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FIG. 3—COMBINED RELAY RACK 
BOARD, 


AND INTERMEDIATE CROSS-CON NECTING 
LIMA, OHIO. 


dicating and controlling apparatus being of polished brass 
finish. 

The arrangement of the power board is such that either 
machine can be used to charge either battery. Either bat- 
teries or machines may be used independently on the switch- 
board, or machines and batteries together, at the same time, 
for operating the system. 

All of the cable work between the different racks and 
the switchboard is overhead work, there being nothing what- 
ever placed beneath the floor. 

The fact that in the first month of operation, the time 
when most of the switchboard troubles occur, there were 
but three cases in the entire equipment, speaks well for the 
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simplicity as well as the mechanical perfection of the ap- 
paratus. 

The equipment of this exchange is an instance of how 
quickly and perfectly the Sterling Company can install ap- 
paratus. From the day that the first of the material arrived 
on the ground until the work was entirely completed and 
500 subscribers working on the board, was but four weeks. 

In addition to these plants, the Sterling Electric Com- 
pany is installing a 6,000-line equipment, with an ultimate 
capacity of 12,000 lines, for Barber & Brailey and the Home 
Telephone Company of Toledo, Ohio, which plant will be in 
operation by June 1. From the appearance of the same in 
its half completed form, we predict that it will be one of the 
most complete and perfect installations of large common 
battery equipment in the telephone field. 

This company is manufacturing at the present time this 
single relay common battery multiple apparatus for the 
Rockford Home Telephone Company of Rockford, IIl., 
Wichita Telephone Company of Wichita, Kan., Marion 
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FIG. 4—POWER MACHINES, LIMA, 0. 


County Telephone Company of Marion, Ohio, and, in addi- 
tion to this, boards to the extent of 36,000 line signals for 
other companies. This, in addition to the company’s other 
complete line of specialties, which in themselves comprise 
the most comprehensive and largest telephone equipment be- 
ing manufactured by any one institution, speaks for a con- 
stant steady growth for this prosperous company. With 
the judicious management of its board of directors, and the 
knowledge and skill of its active heads, a bright and pros- 
perous future is assured. 





RECENT CONTRACTS CLOSED. 


The Haines & Noyes Company, through its private tele- 
phone plant department, has recently closed up the following 
large contracts: Telephone system for A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturers of the Edison Mimeograph ; 
intercommunicating telephone system for Mr. Royal C. 
Vilas’ summer home on the St. Lawrence River; telephone 
system for the Central Union Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago; telephone system for Mr. Frank Hibbard’s residence, 
Lake Forest, Ill.; telephone system for the St. Anne’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago; telephone system for the Oley Valley Electric 
Railway Company, Reading, Pa. The company has also 
closed five contracts for large apartment house telephone 
systems in Evanston, Chicago, etc. Through its agents in 
Kansas City, W. T. Osborn & Co., it has just equipped the 
Wheeler apartment building in that city with forty-five tele- 
phones and annunciator switchboard. The company has also 
closed a contract with the Board of Education, Chicago, for 
a number of telephones. 
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THE TELEPHONE ALARM. 


Among the many handsome-displays of telephone and 
other kindred apparatus at the recent convention of the 
Interstate Independent Telephone Association, the exhibit 
of the Telephone Burglar & Fire Alarm Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., was unique. The company was ably 
represented by the inventor of the apparatus shown, Mr. 
S. Schwarzschild, the company’s general manager. ‘The 
exhibit was located in Parlor “F” of the Sherman House 
and attracted a constant stream of visitors, to whom the 
genial representative took pleasure in showing the display. 
The Telephone Burglar & Fire Alarm Company was cer- 
tainly successful in introducing “something new,” and the 
many visitors who made a personal examination of the 
device were greatly interested. We learn, also, that a large 
number of orders were placed with this company for its 
“alarms.” 

The alarm in itself consists of a piece of electrically 
operated apparatus, about the size of an ordinary pony relay. 





S. SCHWARZSCHILD. 


It consists of an electro-mechanically operated circuit closer 
set in operation by the closing of various circuit-closing de- 
vices, such as burglar alarm springs, thermostats, fire- 
closing wire, sprinkler valves, etc., situated within the local 
or house circuit, and closing in its turn the contacts con- 
nected to and forming part of an interrupter circuit, oper- 
ated, if desired, by two cells of dry battery, or from the 
regular house battery, and including the primary of an in- 
duction coil, the secondary of which is bridged to the regu- 
lar telephone line, the action of the circuit closer also clos- 
ing the heretofore open contacts on the secondary circuit. 

When the contact is made at the door, window or ther- 
mostat, or other device, the current immediately flows, en- 
ergizing the coils of the “closer,” attracting its armature, 
releasing the pivoted arm and closing the primary and 
secondary contacts, setting in action the interrupter, and by 
this action setting up and transmitting over the telephone line 
a loud, distinct, continuous buzzing sound. The closing of 
the secondary contacts and the consequent bridging of the 
secondary of the induction coil across the line operates the 
switchboard signal in the usual manner. The operator, per- 
ceiving the signal, or call, answers in the usual manner, but 
instead of receiving a number receives the sharp, penetrating, 
buzzing sound indicative of the operation of the alarm. If 
it is a burglar alarm she at once notifies the nearest police 
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office. If a fire alarm, fire headquarters, and if a sprinkler 
alarm, the owner or engineer and the nearest fire com- 
pany, who respond at once. 

The details of the alarm are carefully worked out and 
appeal to all who witness the operation of it by its 
positiveness of operation and simplicity. It was subjected 
to the most rigid tests by everyone attending the convention, 
and pronounced a success, appealing to the owner or operator 
of an exchange from the fact that it was inexpensive as to 
cost, easy of operation, no additional apparatus being re- 
quired at the switchboard, and valuable as a revenue por- 
ducer for a line, besides the regular rental, not to mention 
the fact of its enabling a telephone company to afford its 
subscribers a service other than the regular telephone service 
at an extremely low rate. It is insurance on the bank, store 
or residence, where it is in use, against burglars and fire. 
The alarm is “new,” literally, the patents having been but 
recently granted. Several others are now pending. It is 
being installed successfully in its home city, and is now 
available for the use of the Independent telephone companies. 
Mr. Schwarzschild says Bell companies need not apply. 





AMERICAN TOLL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the convention 
was that displayed by the American Toll Telephone Com- 
pany, which is now placing on the market its new three-slot 
pay station, which is illustrated herewith. With this new 
and latest pay station the company eliminates the worst 
bugaboo of prepaid service. Heretofore subscribers, either 
through ignorance, carelessness or cussedness, would drop 
more than one coin in the machine at the same time. The 
result obtained was such an indescribable racket that the ex- 
change operator could not determine the amount thus 
placed. Therefore, anyone so inclined could place two coins 





AMERICAN THREE-SLOT PAY STATION. 


in a pay station, and, after going through the experience as 
above, could swear he had placed three coins instead of two. 
As the operator knew more than one coin had been deposited, 
she invariably gave subscribers the benefit of the doubt and 
gave the service desired, but did not receive proper toll 
therefore. 

With this new pay station this is impossible, for if 
more than one coin is placed in the station all except one are 
returned to the subscriber by means of a little pocket you 
will notice at the side of pay station. Subscriber must there- 
fore place one coin at a time and give the signals correctly, 
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and at no time can he confuse the operator by a mixture of 
signals. He must give one at a time, as it is impossible to 
do anything else. This feature alone is worth investigation, 
and as this company gladly sends this machine on trial, you 
will be well paid by giving it a test. 

ne other valuable feature is that all iron and steel 
slugs (which are said to operate other pay stations) are 
also returned to the user through the little pocket. 

Another unique idea is the curved slot, which, with the 
interior construction, prevents anyone from poking strips or 
wires down the slots and obtaining signals without the use 
of coins. 

The company claims for its station absolute protection 
from manipulators and guarantees immunity from the 
troubles had heretofore with pay station devices. Its very 
complete line certainly shows a progressive spirit in produc- 
ing the latest in apparatus of this character. 

Write for the new catalogue, which is now ready for 
distribution, and which will be promptly sent upon request. 


WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY, MUNCIE, IND. 

The Warner Electric Company of Muncie, Ind., was or- 
ganized in 1896 for the purpose of manufacturing power 
magneto generators for ringing telephones. Soon after its 
orgatization the company realized that the field was limited 
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to only large cities, where a day circuit of electricity couid be 
obtained. It therefore discontinued the manufacture of 
power magneto generators and spent considerable time and 
money in producing a battery generator, a practical machine 
to be operated entirely by batteries, and a generator that 
would compare in first cost and operating expenses with 
the magneto generators, used at that time exclusively. This 
it has done. 

In February, 1899, the company put on the market the 
first and only practical battery telephone generator. The 
generator it manufactures is placed in the telephone ex- 
change, the same as any other power generator and operated 
entirely by batteries. One cell of type “RR” Edison Lalande 
battery is used to keep the machine constantly alternating, 
and from 40 to 60 cells of open circuit batteries, either dry 
or solution, do the ringing. The open circuit batteries are 
used only at the time of signaling a subscriber. 

Che company makes the claim that its method of call- 
ing subscribers is the cheapest power possible to obtain, cost- 
ing less than 25 cents per month for 100 subscribers to oper- 
ate its power generator. The telephone public was in great 
need of such a generator, it being cheaper to operate than 
any other form of a generator, and at the same time inde- 
pendent of electric light and water companies. The method 
of signaling subscribers requires absolutely no attention 
whatever. There are no belts to break, no bearings to oil, 
no commutators to keep clean, no brushes to look after, no 
power bills to pay. The telephone managers, realizing this, 
have supported this company with their patronage. Since 
February, 1899, it has sold nearly 3,000 of these genera- 
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tors in the United States alone, and is now shipping to 
four foreign countries. The factory is a very busy institu- 
tion and is kept constantly running to take care of the in- 
creased demand for Warner product. 

The company is now arranging all of its pole changers 
for both pulsating and alternating ringing, doing selective 
party line work as well as straight alternating. The War- 
ner Company is making no extra charge for this, and tele- 
phone managers will appreciate the fact that one generator 
will answer for all of this ringing. 





DIRECT READING OHMMETER. 

Among the new companies which have sprung into 
prominence since the Independent telephone movement be- 
gan is the Illinois Electric Specialty Company, which, al- 
though it did not embark in the manufacture of a general 
line of telephone apparatus, has confined itself strictly to 
telephone specialties, and has worked up such a large trade 
that it stands to-day among the best known companies in 
the field. 

There has been a long-felt want instrument 
which would accurately and quickly locate line and instru- 
ment troubles, and which was simple enough in operation 
so that a man with but very little experience could op- 
erate it. This want has been supplied by the manufacture 
of the Illinois direct reading ohmmeter, and from the start 
it has been an assured success, which fact is abundantly 
testified to by the large shipments of these instruments, and 
the many splendid letters of commendation which are con- 
stantly received from satisfied customers. 

The company is now putting out four types of this 
instrument. Their type D instrument embraces not only a 
direct reading ohmmeter, but a test set, including generator, 
transmitter and receiver, and is said to be the best instru 
ment on the market to-day for all around use in telephone 
exchanges. Their type CC instrument reads _ direct 
in ohms, from 1-10 of an ohm to 100,000, and is also spec- 
ially arranged for the testing of cables by the use of the 
Varley loop test. This was demonstrated in an able and 
efficient manner at the late Interstate convention, where 
Mr. Rugh of the Illinois Electric Specialty Company dem- 
onstrated to the visitors that he was able, by the use of 
this loop test, to locate on a temporary cable the trouble, 
no matter where it was, within one-eighth of an inch. This 
loop test takes the measurement from either end of the 
cable to the fault, and does not take into consideration the 
amount of resistance at the fault. It is so simple that any- 
one can, in a few moments, locate the trouble, no matter 
what the length or size of the cable. 

Type B instrument is simply a direct reading chm- 
meter, three readings, from 0 to 1,000, 0 to 10,000 and o to 
100,000. The company is also furnishing this instrument in 
large numbers, with a special scale reading from 1-10 of an 
ohm to 100 ohms, I to 1,000 and I to This style 
is used more especially by electric roads and for measuring 
the resistance and locating faults in dynamos and motors. 

Type A is direct reading, from 0 to 10,000, and supplies 
the wants of many of the smaller telephone companies who 
have not a large mileage of toll lines or much cable work. 

These instruments are all fully covered by patents, and 
the company guarantees to fully protect all its customers. 

Among the new specialties put on the market lately is 
the I. E. S. Duplexer, which is designed especially for du- 
plexing all full metallic circuits so that by the use of one 
pair of wires you are enabled to send two messages at the 
same time without interference or cross talk. 

At the recent Interstate meeting at the Sherman House 
in Chicago, in the exhibit of the Chicago Telephone Supply 
Company, a line of sixteen bridging instruments was con- 
nected up, and by the use of a pair of these duplexers it 
was shown how the same line could be used for a through 
toll line at the same time that any of these sixteen stations 
were using the circuit. 
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A great majority of the Independent telephone com- 
panies hav e developed the exchange part of the work faster 
than they have their toll line facilities, and at this time they 
find themselves crowded on their toll business: but since 
the introduction of this duplexer they have been enabled 
to double the capacity of their lines, at a great saving in 
the cost both of construction and maintenance. It is orten 
found necessary and convenient to give some particular 
party, who would otherwise be on a long party line with 
another instrument, a private circuit, and by the use of this 
duplexer one is enabled, without the stringing of a foot of 
wire, to accomplish this object. This not only satisfies the 
patron of a telephone company who desires privacy, but also 
adds to the revenue derived, for the party is charged, of 
course, for private lines. 

At the present time tliere are some of the large tele- 
phone companies using this device on their long toll ‘ines 
where parties in adjoining towns desire a private circuit 
to the main switchboard. The demand for this instrument 
has been so large that the factory has been compelled to put 
on additional working force and greatly increase the output 
for this particular line of work. 

Another of the specialties which will demand immediate 
attention of exchange managers and operators is the [li- 
nois pole changer or battery, generator. This instrument will 
be ready for the trade in about thirty days. It is said to be 
superior to any other on the market in the fact that the 
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vibrator is not in motion except when the operator presses 
the key to ring. This does away with the constant noise 
f the vibrator. It is also a great saving of battery cur- 
rent, as anyone can readily see, and the cost of maintenance 
is much less than would otherwise be. 

This generator is entirely automatic and Gne operator 
can answer more calls with it than two operators can by 
using the old hand generator. It will ring under all condi- 
tions, both on metallic or grounded circuits, series or bvidg- 
ing telephones. It is ready at all times of the day or night, 
and the instant the operator presses the key the vibrator is 
n full motion. It is said to be the cheapest, best and most 
ficient generator on the market to-day. 

The officers of this company are among the well-known 
telephone and business men and have long been identified 
with the Independent telephone movement. 

Mr. F. B. Patten, president of the company, was ac- 
tively engaged in the construction of telephone lines and 
exchanges, and was for several years secretary and general 
manager of the Northern Illinois Telephone Company, one 
‘f the largest in the state. He is still actively engaged as 
me of the directors of that company, also treasurer of the 
County Telephone Company of Petersburg, Ind., and 

knows what is needed in the telephone field. 

Mr. John W. Blee, who is vice-president of the com- 
pany, has long been known as one of the foremost business 
nen of the state. He is president of the Farmers’ and 
\liners’ Bank at Ladd, IIl., also president of the Western 
Supply Company, which owns and operates a large number 
of retail stores throughout the central states. 

The secretary and treasurer is M. L. Patten, who has 

ng been identified with Independent telephone interests. 
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NEW EUREKA APPARATUS. 

The Eureka Electric Company of Chicago has recently 
placed upon the market a number of improved types of 
telephones and specialties. Among these novel features are 
an improved desk set for common battery and magneto work, 
known as the Eureka No. 35, illustration of which is here 
given. 

This desk set is constructed in the following manner : 
base and upright are of solid brass casting put into a 
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EUREKA DESK SET. 


lathe and engine turned, the result of which is that in case 
the desk set should ever by accident fall from its position 
on the desk, no indentation can possibly be made on the 
base, for the reason that it is solid. 

The Eureka company is one of the first companies to in- 
troduce to the trade of the Independent field, solid cast en- 
gine lathe turned goods, substantially built, made to last and 
to wear. This is illustrated also in the Eureka engine lathe 
turned transmitter. The high grade of Eureka apparatus 
shows the company alive to the situation and requirements 
of the Independent field. 

On the No. 35 desk set is mounted the regular Eureka 
No. 10 special receiver, with all hard rubber case, and the 
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Eureka high-grade, solid back, special diamond grained car- 
bon transmitter, especially adaptable to long line work and 
common battery work, requiring an extremely high resistant 
specially perfect instrument. 

The company furnishes these desk instruments for both 
common battery and magneto work with the other usual 
parts to complete the sets, according to requirements, and 
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will be glad to name quotations on the same to any com- 
pany interested. 

An illustration of the Eureka No. 68 common battery 
residence, hotel telephone is also shown. 

The design is of the popular standard type for this 
class of work, but in this box the Eureka company have 
arranged some special features, particularly the method of 
connecting the transmitter stipport, and in employing with 
this set the new Eureka No. 10 receiver. The condenser 
box is worked out in a handsome manner in the rear of 
the instruments, the company furnishing this design on all 


EUREKA SWITCHBOARD NO. III. 

their common battery systems, if desired by the customer. 
This instrument is specially designed for residence work, 
or in places where only a small instrument is desired, or 
where there is not sufficient space to put the regular com- 
mon battery type of telephone. 

The company will cheerfully give additional informa- 
tion concerning this apparatus illustrated and described, to- 
gether with its high-grade line of telephones and switch- 
boards, which cover the multiple types, in both target and 
lamp line styles. 

Another illustration is that of the new common battery 
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No. 111 switch hook manufactured by the company. 
This hook is all self-contained, and its construction is such 
that all wearing parts are subject to the slightest strain 
possible, the result of which is claimed to be long life. A 
glance at the cut shown gives an idea of the symmetrical 
design of this switch hook. It is said to be one of the hand- 
somest switch hooks on the market. The bolt that locks the 
lever to the base is attached in a special manner, and this 
hook is pronounced by the company to be a companion to 
the No. 113 switch hook, cut of which is also shown. 

These two switch are claimed by the Eureka 
company to be the most simple switch hooks for both com- 
mon battery and magneto work, both hooks being self-con- 
tained, that are now on the market. 
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INTERNATIONAL SWITCH HOOK. 

The International Telephone Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, it is reported, are receiving a large number 
of orders for their new self-contained, long-lever gravity 
telephone switch hook. The “International” switch hook is 
said to be one of the most scientifically designed, durably 
constructed, and the most reliable switches on the market. 
It takes less than one inch space in width and requires 
but two screws for fastening. all contact points, wire termi- 
nals and hook with restoring spring being firmly clamped in 
its base. It is claimed it can be readily mounted in prac- 
tically any make of telephone. 
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TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


An association of telephone manufacturers and manu- 
facturers of telephone appurtenances was launched in Chi- 
cago on April 16, when representatives of leading com- 
panies met for the purpose of forming a preliminary organi- 
zation. For some time there had been an informal discus- 
sion of the benefits of such an association, and on the day 
mentioned a very harmonious meeting was held, as the result 
of which a committee was appointed to draw up articles of 
association. The committee, consisting of Frank G. Jones, 
president of the American Electric Fuse Company; J. E. 
Keelyn, president of the Keelyn Telephone Manufacturing 
Company; L. G. Bowman, secretary of the Western Tele- 
phone Construction Company; G. A. Briggs, president of 
the Chicago Telephone Supply Company, and H. E. 
Procunier, president of the Moon Manufacturing Company, 
was instructed to report on May 6. 

The object of the association, as announced at the meet- 
ing, is harmony and a better acquaintance between the mem- 
bers. The reason for the formation of the organization is 
the desirability of having a time and place for the discussion 
of such questions of common interest as from time to time 
may arise. The association is in no sense a combination of 
the various interests represented, all preserving absolutely 
their independence of action. The question of competitive 
prices will not be taken up, nor will the association seek in 
any way to interfere in the business affairs of any member. 
It is an organization of good fellowship only, designed to 
help its members and to promote and broaden Independent 
telephony in general. 

There were present at the first meeting the following 
gentlemen: Kempster B. Miller and J. C. Belden of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company; James E. Keelyn 
of the Keelyn Telephone Manufacturing Company; J. G. 
Ihmsen. secretary of the American Electric Telephone Com- 
pany; Frank G. Jones, president of the American Electric 
Fuse Company; W. H. Messinger, E. B. Overshiner, presi- 
dent of the Swedish-American Telephone Company; Arthur 
Stein, secretary, and I. J. Kusel, president, of the Eureka 
Electric Company; L. G. Bowman, secretary, and W. C. 
Heinroth, treasurer, of the Western Telephone Construc- 
tion Company, and C. W. Farr, president of the Farr Tele- 
phone & Construction Company, all of Chicago, and Frank 
F. Sapp of the North Electric Company of Cleveland. 





THE STANDARD OF MADISON. 


The early spring trade of the Standard Telephone & 
Electric Company of Madison, Wis., indicates a large and in- 
creasing business for the coming season. The improved 
switchboard this company is getting out. with its new self- 
restoring drop, is nearing completion, and will be readv for 
the market shortly. It will be compact. occupying as small 
space as possible, and will be one of the neatest-appearing 
boards of that type now in use. The new drop, jack and 
ringing and listening key are of latest designs and are models 
of mechanical skill and electrical perfection. This com- 
pany has lately made several Jarge shipments of telephones 
consigned to farmers’ lines, and has increased its Mexican 
export business. 





“The other afternoon,” said an attorney, “I went to the 


telephone to call up my wife. I got the number and was a 
little surprised to hear her voice answer me, as her sitting- 
room is on the second floor, while the ’phone is on the first 
floor. 

““Is that you, John? she said. ‘I had just gone to 
the ‘phone to cail you up when your call came. I wanted to 
see you about that Danville matter.’ 

“Now, the Danville matter was exactly the thing I 
wanted to talk to her about, which made the coincidence 
seem a little bit stranger. I shouldn’t think anything of the 
coincidence if it had happened only once, but, as a matter 
of fact, it has happened more than twenty times. 


? 
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THE EQUITABLE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 


A recent accession to the ranks of Independent tele- 
phone construction companies is the Equitable Construc- 
tion Company of Chicago, having an office at 921, The 
lemple. 

The company is organized for the following objects: 

4. To handle Independent telephone properties and se- 
curities. 

5. To build city exchanges and long-distance lines. 

2. To promote new exchanges. 





HART F. FARWELL. 


3. To reorganize old exchanges. 

i. ‘To finance telephone propositions. 

6. To advise and assist those embarking in the tele- 
shone field. 

The large business already placed with the “Equitable” 

evidence of the company’s success and indicates good 
upport by Independent telephone people of a bureau of in- 
ormation and exchange at Chicago, managed by able and 
xperienced men. Such a bureau will be of special value 
n connection with those seeking opportunities for safe and 
ermanent investment. 

The officers of the company are: Hart F. Farwell, 
resident and general manager, and Arthur B. Cotton, secre- 
ary and treasurer. 

Hart F. Farwell was born at Fredrick, Ill., March 17, 
S61, where he received his early education, entering into 
usiness, at that place, at the age of seventeen, as clerk in 

general store. When nineteen years of age he removed 
» Astoria, IIll., continuing the same vocation. When twenty- 
ne he embarked in the hardware and farm implement 
usiness at Astoria in which he continued for fourteen 


ears. 
As early as 1894 he became interested in the Independ- 
ent telephone business, building hundreds of miles of toll 
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line and many small exchanges. He was one of the pioneers 
in the Independent toll line field with metallic lines. 

In 1896 he retired from the hardware business and has 
since devoted his time to the telephone business. He was 
the originator and promoter of the Country Home Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, from which he retired a 
few weeks ago to accept the presidency of the Equitable Con- 
struction Company. He is well and favorably known in the 
telephone field and his management of the new company will 
doubtless ensure its success. 

Arthur B. Cotton was born in Chicago in 1845. He 
began business life as a dry goods clerk and salesman in 
a New York jobbing house, and was in the business of sell- 
ing dry goods for himself from 1868 to 1888. After serving 
as an alderman in West Bay City, Mich., he came to Chi- 
cago fourteen years ago, and was connected with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s western office, in charge of city 
sales, and later managed the sales in various outside terri- 
tories, having an office at one time at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and for a short period at Springfield, Ill. 

Many of the earilest electric lighting interior plants in 
Chicago are the result of the efforts of Mr. Cotton, and 
he takes the credit of selling the Studebaker Company at 
South Bend what was at the time the largest private arc 
light plant in the country. 

Mr. Cotton made the first experimental sales supply 
trip for the General Electric Company, his successors being 
now counted by the score. 

He was one of the three original incorporators of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, and 





A. B. COTTON. 


from the first has been the secretary and financial man of 
that concern, bearing his full share of the responsibility and 
struggles connected with the development of that business, 
which is now very widely known. Mr. Cotton is an able and 
upright business man, and commands the respect of all. 
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DISTORTIONLESS TELEPHONE CIRCUITS. 

At the summer meeting of the Institute of Electrical 
engineers, in Philadelphia, in the year 1900, Dr. Michael I. 
Pupin of New York presented a paper on wave transmis- 
sion through complex electrical circuits, says the Electrical 
Review. In this paper was modestly set forth the details 
of one of the most important inventions that has been made 
in the history of the telephonic arts, an invention that ‘s re- 
markable in several ways, but principally on account of the 
use which was made of mathematical analysis in arriving 
at the results obtained. 

There are few fundamental problems in physics which 
have not already been attacked and solved. One of these 
was the discovery of the laws governing the vibration of a 
heavy string or cord in a resisting medium—a problem in 
most respects exactly analogous to that of the transmission 
of electrical waves over a conductor having inductance, ca- 
pacity and resistance. In the monumental analytical works 
of Mr. Oliver Heaviside some reference had been made to 
this problem, particularly as it affected electrical circuits 
and transmission over them, but the eminent English mathe- 
matician had stopped short of a reduction to practice of his 
far-sighted analyses and had in terms only stated the condi- 
tions of the problem instead ot offering a solution for it. 

Attracted by a desire to discover, if it were possible, 
some means of bettering electrical wave transmission over 
conducting circuits, Dr. Pupin went to work analyticaliy to 
determine the laws governing the effect of the three funda- 
mental electrical constants of such circuits upon waves 
transmitted over them, and particularly to discover some 
method of producing in practice the effect which it was theo- 
retically known would be accomplished by distributed in- 
ductance. To make more clear the conditions of this work, 
the effect of these various qualities upon an electrical wave 
may be briefly considered. 

An electrical wave traversing a conductor suffers 
attenuation or a loss of energy, due primarily to the over- 
coming of resistance, much in the same way that energy 
would be lost were the electrical wave a material object tra- 
versing a resisting medium. On account of the qualities 
known as inductance and capacity, both of these terms rep- 
resenting actions taking place outside of the conductor, by 
which a certain pre portion of the kinetic energv of the elec- 


tric wave is stored up in the surrounding medium in the 


form of potential energy—electrostatic in the one case and 
electromagnetic in the other—the wave also suffers, if it be 
a complex wave, a certain displacement in phase due to the 
restoration of energy to the circuit from the surrounding 
medium, and causing a separation of the components of 
electro-motive force and current in the wave itself. 

In the case of a complex wave, which practically covers 
all classes of electrical waves used in telephony or teleg- 
raphy, a further and very serious effect, known as distortion, 
is observed, this being due to the fact that the various har- 
monic elements which are the components of such a wave 
suffer different degrees of attenuation and displacement on 
account of the electrical constants of the wire. 

At the same time it was known that if inductance could 
be distributed through a circuit in the same way that ca- 
pacity naturally distributes itself, the effect of the two would 
be to counterbalance one another, and the only change suf- 
fered by a wave passing through such a circuit would be the 
natural attenuation or dying out due to the resistance proper 
of the circuit. This, it is seen, would not change the shape 
or character of the wave. 

The problem which presented itself was how to secure 
the effect of distributed inductance. Of course it is easy 
enough to add inductance in the shape of coils to a circuit, 
but to discover the proper size for these coils, the proper dis- 
tance apart to place them, and the proportions which they 
should bear in other respects to the circuit, was a task of no 
small difficulty. The problem was identical with that of 
adding weight to a vibrating string. Ifa string of small 
weight is vibrating in a resisting medium, naturally its vibra- 
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tions will be dampened and will waste away by the resist- 
ing action of the medium. If, now, the string may be made 
heavier without losing its qualities of elasticity, etc., it is 
perfectly evident that vibrations impressed upon it will 
travel further and retain their shape better. How to add 
weight to the string was the point. It could be added at 
certain intervals, and if these intervals were sufficiently 
close, if the string, for example, were strung with heavy 
beads, practically the same effect as would be obtained from 
a heavier string would be secured. Analytical work, mark- 
ing the first stage of the problem, was therefore directed at 
finding the proper weight and distance apart of the beads 
necessary to secure an effect comparable with that of a 
uniformly heavy string. Returning now to the electrical 
problem, the very brilliant mathematical exploitation of the 
subject by Dr. Pupin showed that a formula of remarkable 
simplicity could be devised, giving the necessary data for the 
construction of inductance coils to be placed at predeter- 
mined intervals in any given circuit to produce results so 
nearly comparable with those that might be expected from 
distributed inductance as to allow the passage of electrical 
waves of a complex character without serious distortion. 
The next step, of course, was experiment. 

Upon the application of these inductances to a cable 
having the constants of a telephone cable, it was immediately 
discovered that conversation, which in such a cable became 
weak at twenty miles, and practically impossible at fifty 
miles, was easily possible with the coils in place over 250 
miles. It was at once recognized that here was an invention 
of the utmost practicality and value. It is pleasant to be 
able to record that this view was shared by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which purchased the 
patent right of the invention from Dr. Pupin at a large 
price. 

The effect of the commercial introduction of this im- 
provement in telephone circuits may now safely be foreseen 
from results that have already accumulated in practice. In 
city cables the inductance will be added in the shape of coils 
of small dimensions placed appropriately in manholes of the 
existing cable systems. For cross-country or long-distance 
lines, the coils will be mounted in appropriate waterproof 
cases and connected with the line at intervals of a mile or 
two on the poles. The immediate results that may be ex- 
pected is a very considerable extension of the distance at 
which telephone conversation is practicable, and an immense 
improvement in conversation over long underground city 
lines, such as may be found in New York and Chicago, 
for example. Whether or not it will be possible to introduce 
in future practice a cable having a larger number of circuits 
of smaller wire cannot yet definitely be said, but it is thought 
also that this improvement may be possible, thus greatly en- 
larging the capacity of present conduit systems for telephone 
cables. 

At the time of the announcement of Dr. Pupin’s inven- 
tion it was extravagantly asserted in newspapers that the 
problem of telephony across the Atlantic had been solved. 
To a certain degree this is true, as it is beyond doubt that 
a cable could be constructed suitable for telephone conver- 
sation at this distance upon the new system. But the most 
practical advantage which will accrue to the art of cable- 
making from the extension of this method is that it will 
enable high-speed cables for telegraphic service to be con- 
structed and laid. 

It is hoped that the near future will see the installation 
of a long submarine cable employing this method, over 
which may be used machine telegraph methods of great 
rapidity. 





AN EARNEST RIVAL OF THE BELL. 


The actual work of constructing a new telephone sys- 
tem in Kansas City, Mo., began recently when the Home 
Telephone Company, recently granted a franchise by the 
council, put 75 men at work digging a trench in Third 
street, from Grand avenue to Washington street. 





